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THE NEW DECEMBER NUMBER 


This December number introduces the changes, the added pages, and 

the improved appearance of Tur NortH AMERICAN REviEw. This 
number, too, begins the ninety-seventh year of its: continuous publication. 
For its old friends—and for many new ones—THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
this month has a greeting as warm as in the past. It is ninety-six years 
young, and the occasion is a happy one. To-day it is brighter, more fresh, 
more full and vigorous in its activities than ever before. The size of the 
page has been made slightly larger and the number of pages has been increased 
to one hundred and sixty. 


One feature of special importance begins in this December number—a 
q It is called ‘“‘Under Western Eyes.” 
This is, in all probability, Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece—more than fiction, more 
than character-study. ; 


new novel by Joseph Conrad. 


q Among the notable articles in the December number are: 


Some Lessons of the Election . . . 
Lyof N. Tolstoy . . . . «+ « « «© «WD, Howells 
The Clew to Modern Italy. . . . . Weélliam R. Thayer 
The International Fame of Mark Twain . Archibald Henderson 
Popular Election of United States Senators . John W. Perrin 
The Leaves of the Tree—Henry Sidgwick. I. Arthur C. Benson 
The Child and Social Reform . The Reb. Dr. Philip S. Moxom 


Edward G. Lowney 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 











The Technique of Speech 


By DORA DUTY JONES 


A guide to the study of Diction according to the principles of 
Resonance, endorsed by eminent singers, actors, and vocal teachers, in- 
cluding Monsieur Jean de Reszke, who in a letter to the author says: 


“C'est avec un grand intérét que j'ai parcouru les pages de votre livre 


sur la prononciation. J’admire . 


tifiques et je nat nul 


. la justesse de vos recherches scien- 
oute que votre ouvrage rendra de grands services 


aux chanteurs, et aux acteurs soucieux d'une articulation nette et musi-. 


cale.” 
book upon pronunciation. 


(It is with great interest that I have perused the pages of your 
I admire the accuracy of your scientific 


investigations, and I have no doubt that your work will render great 
assistance to singers, and to actors anxious to acquire a clear and 


musical articulation.) 


THE MustcaL CourRIER 
(New York) 

...A work of the utmost 
importance to speakers, actors, 
and singers. . . . Our author very 
rightly finds fault with those who 
begin the culture of song before 
mastering the rudiments of speech. 
We have no doubt that the failure 
of many singers is due entirely to 
ignorance of the art of speech.” 


“ 


THE Musician (Boston) 

. . . Recent discussions on the 
subject of singing in English, and 
especially as to the use of English 
in opera, make this careful, scien- 
tific study of the principles of Eng- 
lish diction very interesting and 
valuable to singers and teach- 
ers,” 


“ 


THE CRAFTSMAN (New York) 

“. . Well worth the serious at- 
tention of people who may think 
it worth while to give some little 
trouble to the task of learning 
to speak pleasantly. and music- 
ally.” 


THE REPUBLICAN 
(Springfield, Mass.) 

“ .. David Bispham has given 
a cordial endorsement to what he 
considers to be a remarkable book, 
‘The Technique of Speech,’ by Dora 
Duty Jones, a full review of which 
was given in these columns last fall. 
Mr. Bispham’s word should carry 
much weight, for he both speaks 
and sings English beautifully. 

“There are plenty of manuals 
of ‘orthoepy,’ correct speaking: 
what Dora Duty Jones has under- 
taken to give is a manual of ar- 
tistic speaking.” 

THE JOURNAL (Boston) 

“ .. Of great value to all vocal 
teachers as well as to individual 
students.”’ 


THE Evenine Post (New York) 
“... The author has gone 
thoroughly into the question of 
our speech. A_ patient recon- 
struction of diction according to 
her standard would make one safe 
from the cavils of Mr. James or 
any equally fastidious critic.” 
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WILLIAM DEAN 


has written a unique new book 


My Mark Twain 
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Iustration from ** My Mark Twain” 


MR. HOWELLS AND MARK TWAIN AT LAKEWO?DD 














HOWELLS 





q “If the aurora borealis were to give its wireless opinion of 
zig-zag lightning it would doubtless be something like Mr. 
Howells’s view of Mark Twain; so that Mark Twain himself,when seen through the 
twinkling Howellsian temperament, becomes less a humorist than a singularly inter- 
esting specimen of what Mark was wont to call ‘the damned human race, with an ac- 
cent of pity on the emphatic word. Yet the charm of Clemens ts here, the eternal boy 
in him, with mellow echoes of his inextingutshable laughter. T hevalue of Mr. How- 
ells’s portrait 1s largely due to its unique frankness.” —CuicaGo RecorD-HERALD. 


“One reads the pages with eagerness, admitted thus to the intimacy of two 
men of power, men who have each influenced the ideals of his time and brought 
honor to American letters at home and abroad.”—NEw York AMERICAN. 


In these recollections of a friendship extending through forty-five 

years, Mr. Howells has drawn a unique picture of Mark Twain. 
No one else can speak with quite the same authority or from the same 
point of view. Without his contribution, the literature regarding 
Mark Twain would be forever incomplete. Many hitherto unpub- 
lished stories are related—Matthew Arnold’s first meeting with Mark 
Twain and what he said; how Mr. Clemens and Mr. Howells escorted 
a would-be suicide down Beacon Street; how gloriously the two of them 
missed seeing the centennial ceremonies at Concord in 1875; how 
wrathfully Twain reported a young lady at. a telegraph-ofice who 
treated him with insolence, and how quickly he forgave her and pre- 
vented her discharge; an interview with Grant—all sorts of things, in 
short, which show the man’s character and temperament in a strong 


light. The closing chapters are a glowing tribute of friendship. 
Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howelts’s Works. Crown 8v0, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.40 net 
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“STEP LIVELY, .PLEASE!” 
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Comment 


Harry New-Year to everybody! 
Let us learn all we ean this coming year. 
never were such times for learning, and for apply- 


There 


ing every lesson as we get it. 
The outlook is pretty good. 
eood this last year, take them all together. The 
Secretary of Agriculture computes that God gave 
agricultural closely ap- 
vroaching nine billion dollars’ worth. That would 
be about a hundred dollars’ worth of farm products 
for each one of us, which would go a long way 
if we didn’t insist on taking too much of it out in 
cegs at winter prices, and Oregon apples. No 
doubt we shall raise enough to eat again this year, 


Crops were very 


increase to an amount 


and some surplus fo sell. 

There is no hard thump due in business. We 
haven't been speculating and laying up repentances 
We are at peace with the world 
Living is very high, 


on that account. 
and likely to continue so. 
and we.seem to require a great deal of it and of 
eood quality, but there is a great deal to do and 
wages are good, 

The difficulties ahead of us are difficulties of 
management and adjustment: industrial difficulties 
in adjustment of old enterprises to new laws; 
political difficulties in adjustment of old machines 
to new ideas and intentions. There never were 
sO lnany new ideas loose in the world as how, but 
the world was never so well qualified to handle 
The temper of our people in the main is 
There is no violent revolution in our 


ideas. 
reasonable. 

air, but there is a great deal of patient pressure 
for improvement—for better administration of 
publie affairs. better distribution of the products 
of labor, restriction of legislated privilege, care- 
fuler guardianship and conservation of all public 
rights and properties. To attain to these good 
things we must work, and study, and learn at least 
enough to judge of the merits of expert advice, 


and follow it when it is good. 


Mr. Shepard vs. the Railroad Problem 

Mr. Epwarp M. Stierarp, having appeared be- 
fore the Railroad Seeurities Commission, was re- 
ported as having declared opposed — to 
“ Federal interference ” with railways. Ie prompt- 
ly denied the report, and his statement is eminently 
worth noting as the utterance of a fine intelligence 
fully informed about the larger aspects of the 
He said: 


My Democratic devotion to the just powers of the 
States does not go so far as that. On the contrary, I 
helieve thoroughly in a great measure of Federal 
regulation of interstate commerce corporations. — I] 
was in favor of the original establishment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and most of the enlarge- 
ments of its powers. T have always favored and shall 
vlways favor their resolute and ample maintenance. I 
did say, however, that T did not think it helpful for 
the government to take responsibility for the issue 
or character of railroad bonds otherwise than in en- 
foreing publicity and truth-telling. 


himself 


railroad problem. 


And he added, on more general lines: 

i think it better every way, for publie. honesty and 
thoroughness in the transaction of business, that the 
States shall exercise their undoubted powers rather 
than that the Federal government should go into a 
comain where its constitutional powers are doubtful 
and where there ought to be the intelligent and near- 
by watehfulness of home rule rather than a far-away 
and unduly centralized power at Washington. 
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There are, no deubt, plenty of intelligent people 
who now go in for more centralization in this 
matter than Mr. Stukparp is ready for. Perhaps 
their numbers are increasing. But Mr. Sueparp’s 
views will seem to countless others, at least equally 
intelligent, very sound Democracy. It would also 
seem to be excellent “old nationalism,” and its 
perfect clearness, in contrast with the vagueness 
of the new-nationalism propaganda, is very much 
in its favor. 


Commerce Court and Interstate Commerce Commission 
Apparently Mr. Siueparp’s general attitude to- 
ward the problem is not so very different from 
President Tarr’s. As we understand the President’s 
course up to the present time, he has neither com- 
mitted himself to the radical and extreme policy 
of the new nationalism nor, on the other hand, 
has he taken any position that can be considered 
ultra-conservative and reactionary. Tle has agaia 
and again made plain his feeling that there is 
danger _of overloading the central government with 
work, and that not merely the rights but the 
cnergies and activities of the States ought to be 
fully maintained. Yet he has favored the vigorous 
exercise by the nation of the powers which it 
clearly possesses over a great part of the field of 
corporate enterprise. There has been so much 
discussion., of “fiis. reeent appointments to the 
Supreme Court that the significance of his appoint- 
ments to the new Commerce Court and to the 
Interstate Commeree Commission has perhaps not 
heen fully appreciated. For the creation of the 
new court he is himself largely responsible; and 
he has evidently aimed, in his choice of the new 
circuit judges who will first oeeupy that bench, 
to make it appreciably a court of experts in rail- 
road law.. That, no doubt, was his purpose in 
taking Judge KNxApp from the, headship of the 
commission and turning him over to the court. 
But he has also expressed the opinion that the 
commission, with the fuiler powers and the new 
functions conferred upon it by the recent changes 
in the law, is beeeme equal in importance to any 
court; and his choice of the men to fill vacancies 
in the commission, particularly the choice of Pro- 
3. I. Meyer, of Wisconsin, shows that he 
wants vigorously exercised, those 
funetions thoreughly discharged. Meanwhile, the 
President is for nassing no more laws on inter- 
state commerce until we ean see what will come 
of this faithful enforcement of the laws we have. 
All this is in accord with the main hope of 
thoughtful people when Tarr became President. 
That main hope was that he would turn from mere 
agitation of the problems of “big business” to 
the actual but gradual improvement, by constitu- 
tional methods, of our law’and procedure concern- 


fessor 


those powers 


ing them. wi 
. 


As to Free Raw. Material 

Representative Wittiam R. Situ, of Texas, 
appears to have thrown down the gauge of battle 
to Senator Bamey of the same State, and the issue 
between them is not unimportant. Senator BatLey 
has for some time been the chief Democratic as- 
sailant of the doctrine of free raw material, de- 
claring that it is not sound Democracy, but an 
innovation of the CLeveLANp days. Representative 
Sirit now comes forward and makes an extended 
and interesting defence of the doctrine, as both 
good Democracy and good sense. Tlis points are 
100 many to enumerate, but some of them are 
very convineing. There is the argument—not 
new, of course, but never answered—that other 
manufacturing countries admit raw material free, 
and that for us to put a duty on it would be to 
impose on our manufacturers a positive tax; to 
take off such a duty would not be, as Senator 
3amLEY and others have contended, a form of pro- 
tection; it would be merely removing a burden 
and handieap which ouzht never to be imposed. 
The difficulty about defining raw material is not 
practically important, since we all know fairly 
well what is meant by the term. The tax on raw 
material, like every other tariff tax, is in the end 
paid by the consumers; yet meanwhile it operates 
to deny our manufacturers a fair chance in foreign 
markets. 

In the matter of the Democracy of the doctrine, 
Mr. Siti is able to produce some telling cita- 
tions from utterances of various Democratic lead- 
ers. Perhaps the most telling is one from Ropert 
J. Warker, father of the tariff of 1846; but at a 
later period one finds CLevenaAxp and Bryan in 
full agreement on.the point. Hardly less effective 
is the evidence that. whether or not the doctrine 
is Democratic, it cannot be set down as Repub- 


lican. That could be done only over the vigorous 


protests of the men with the best right to speak 
tor the Republican party. These have pretty uni- 
formly denounced the doctrine as the most in- 
sidious and dangerous of all forms of the Demo- 
eratic low-tariff contention. 


Campaign Methods 

The unimportant results of the British elections, 
coming so soon after the much more decisive ut- 
terances of our American electorates, suggest a 
reflection about the methods of campaigning in 
doth countries. Does violence in publie speech 
pay? Is it worth while to overstate one’s own 
case, to vilify one’s opponents unduly, to grow 
sensational in one’s appeals? Tn a word, is it good 
policy to “talk down” to ordinary popular au- 
diences or to “ write down ” to the readers of news- 
papers? These methods seem to be still employed 
very extensively on both sides of the water. Wit- 
ness particularly the “ American dollars” ex- 
changes in England and Colonel Roosrevent’s 
behavior to Mr. Dix and Judge Batpwiy and Goy- 
ernor Tfarmox. Did these methods pay, on either 
side? Our analysis of the results does not indicate 
that they did, and neither does our interpretation 
of the temper and tendencies of the electorates of 
the two countries. It is our impression that muck- 
raking and sensationalism, whether on the stump 
or in the papers, are distinetly losing favor and 
effectiveness; and that the public is gaining in 
ability to see through and to disregard immoderate 
one-sidedness of any kind. The means of informa- 
tion and of intereommunieation are far ampler 
Edueation is more general. 
These things will probably not mean the dis- 
appearance of the demagogue. Ile has survived 
many revolutions and much progress. But le 
needs to change his methods again. 


than ever before. 


Peanut Politics 

Congressman Rarxy’s resolution providing for 
a committee of five to investigate President 
Rooskvett’s travelling expenses is no more or 
less than a cheap and silly example of peanut 
polities. The plea that it should be made “ in 


justice to the Pennsylvania Railroad © stock- 
holders” is disingenuous and ridiculous. That 


is a matter wholly between the stockholders and 
the directors, and if any genuine complaint has 
been made we have not heard of it. In any case 
it is no part of the business of the government 
to prosecute or to perseeute. Undoubtedly Presi- 
dent Roosevett accepted courtesies from the rail- 
ways, in conformity with custom, and as_ his 
predecessors had done before him. That he vio- 
lated any statute by accepting passes after the 
anti-pass law was enacted is not alleged. If of- 
ficial practices prior to that time are to be made 
a subject of investigation, the inquiry should 
comprehend the innumerable favors sought and 
from the railways by Senators and 
The fact that the resolution 
ROOSEVELT is enough in itself 
No good 


obtained 
Representatives. 
singles out Mr. 
to prove its unfairness and its animus. 
purpose can be served by its adoption and none is 
anticipated. The obvious intent is to put Mr. 
Roosevett in a false light before the country. 
It ought to be unnecessary to say that such an 
attempt at mere nagging is unworthy of Mr. 
Raiwey or any other Representative. The resolu- 
tion should—and we have little doubt will—be 
consigned contemptuously to the waste-basket, 
where it belongs. 





Scar’t of Him 

The late elections seemed to leave a very lively 
impression that the ex-President is loaded and 
requires to be handled with judgment. A New 
Haven despatch to the New York Times, dated 
December 18th, says that the Colonel is for 
tnorce P. McLean for Senator from Connecticut 
(in place of Mr. Beitkriey), and McLean’s friends 
are delighted, but have begged him to use his in- 
Huence quietly, and. not to come out with any 
statement. A Detroit despatch to the same paper. 
dated December 20th. says there is a mutiny in 
the Detroit Board of Commerce because its presi- 
dent threatens to invite the Colonel to address that 
body on January 12th. The mutineers, as quoted. 
say that Mr. Prxcuort came there and Congress- 
man Densy was beaten, and Miss TAarBELL came 
there and Senator Burrows was beaten, and that 
they want no one else to come and “create dis- 


trust and uneertainty in the basiness world.” I! 


such resolute social-improvers as Mr. Pixcnor and 
Miss Tarpett. have already dealt with the Board. 
it ought to consider itself to have been inoculated 
against agitation and fit to sit without dismay 
under any speaker. 
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Lodge and the Tariff Commission 

The devotion of certain originally stand-pat 
Senators to the Tariff Commission is quite the 
most striking Republican development since the 
Republican hard times began. Payne has come 
over completely both to the commission idea and 
to the plan of revision by schedules. Atpricu, in 
the Senate, is amazingly complacent with both 
proposals. But nobody, in either House or Senate, 
can be compared with Lopce for really fervid 
advocacy of these saving ideas. “ Tearful” is 
hardly too strong a word to describe his speech 
in the Senate in favor of them both. He has now, 
he says, taken part in five revisions of the tariff, 


and the superiority of the newly proposed method. 


over the old is overwhelmingly evident to him 
from . those experiences—“ especially,” he adds, 
“from my experience of the last.” Nobody will 
question the sincerity of his distaste for what 
has come to him on account of that latest expe- 
rience with the log-rolling style of tariff-making. 
Neither ean anybody call him a new convert to 
his present position. As compared with Payne 
and Aupricn, he is a regular father in Israel. He 
has been in the faith half a year. “TI have ad- 
voeated a commission,” he truly declares, “ in 
every speech I have made on the tariff during the 
past six months.” That is to say, he has been for 
it ever since Congress adjourned last June and 
he went home and started his fight for re-election. 
It’s a mean man that would ask where he stood 
when the commission idea was under debate in 
the special session, or where he was when the con- 
ference committee struck out of the law the 
clauses giving the commission the authority to 
do the work which it is now doing. We are quite 
hopeful that the commission will be really useful 
in getting information which Democrats as well 
as Republicans need for dealing thoroughly with 
the tariff; but its chief present value seems to be 
as an ark of refuge for eminent Republicans who 
had no part whatever in the original fight for it. 


Rules 

TALLEYRAND said language was for concealing 
thought, and one is frequently tempted to believe 
that the rules of legislative bodies are for pre- 
venting legislation. Both the Senate and the 
House have been showing recently how their re- 
spective codes of rules can be put to that use. 
During the long session the House adopted the 
device of “Suspension Day” in order to give a 
chance to bills that might otherwise be smothered 
in committees. On Suspension Day any member 
‘an move to discharge a committee from con- 
sideration of a bill he is interested in. There 
are four Suspension Days in a short session. .Last 
Monday being Suspension Day, and there being 
apparently some danger of the passing of Con- 
gressman GaLLowAy’s. service-pension bill, the 
new rule was invcked to get another bill, a tre- 
mendously long one, out of committee—not to 
pass it, but to kill time having it read. The House 
spent the day reading that bill and voting on 
motions to adjcurn. It will probably spend the 
remaining Suspension Days the same way. 

Meanwhile the Senate, having troubles of its 
own, was also falling back on parliamentarian- 
ism. The Vice-President had decided, a day or 
two before, that when the roll is called and a 
Senator gets up and announces a pair he is pres- 
ent. After full debate, the Senate now decided 
that a Senator who does this is not present, but 
absent; that his getting up to announce himself 
paired is, in fact, a confession that he. is not in 
the Chamber. To reach that decision, however, 
a quorum had to vote that there was no quorum; 
then the rell was called to see whether there was 
a quorum or not. 

Meanwhile, a propos of Senator Cummins’s effort 
to amend the rules of both Houses by joint resolu- 
tion, Senators have firmly insisted on the con- 
stitutional right of each House to “determine 
the rules of its proceedings.” Evidently it is also 
assumed that each has the right to make rules 
ae shall operate to prevent it from proceeding 
at all. 


The French Spoliation Claims 

Senator Bristow may not have accomplished 
much of a practical nature by his long speech on 
the French Spoliation Claims, included in the 
Omnibus Claims bill, but he stirred up a lot of 
history. It was, however, history that had been 
stirred up a good many times before. Those 
claims, as directed against the American govern- 
ment, are just one hundred and ten years old, 
since 1800 is the date of the convention by which 
the Tnited States agreed not to prosecute them 
against France. In origin, however, they are 
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older still, some of them dating back almost to 
the beginning of the French Revolutionary wars. 
They were first presented to Congress in 1802, 
and since then Congress after Congress has dealt 
vith them, committee after committee has re- 
ported on them, orator after orator has discussed 
them, President after President has approved or 
disapproved of them. Wesster reported on them 
once, Epwarp Evererr, Epwarp  Livinaston, 
Oates Cusnine, Rurus Crtoare, and Caries 
SuMmNer each reported on them thrice. FRANKLIN 
Pierce and Grover CLevetanp both vetoed bills 
{to pay them. On the other hand, Bensamin I] ar- 
ISON and WituiAm McKisxiey both signed general 
appropriation bills satisfying certain of them, 
there being, however, no way to veto these with- 
out vetoing all the other items the bills carried. 
The actual amount appropriated by the present 
Omnibus bill to satisfy claims of this group is 
only some eight hundred thousand dollars, and it 
is hoped that the claims still unsatisfied will net 
aggregate more than half a million. These 
amounts de not look very big to the United States 
to-day. But to the struggling little republic of 
the year 1800 they looked tremendous, and they 
came precious near being the cause of a war with 
France. 


The Pure-garments Proposal 

The colder it gets this winter, the better should 
be the chances of Representative Murpock’s bill 
to apply the pure-food principle to the alleged 
woollens and worsteds which under high protection 
most Americans have to put up with. The few 
Americans who eseape shoddy altogether are those 
who are rich enough to go abroad and buy their 
clothes, or rich enough to stay at home and pay 
at least two prices for them. Even when one is 
able and willing to pay, one is by no means sure, 
unless one is something of an expert, of getting 
anything really “all wool” for one’s money. The 
imitations are clever and various, and it is not 
usually possible to apply a chemical test. The 
practical outcome is that ninety-nine Americans 
out of a hundred, if not nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of a thousand, are wearing on their backs 
clothes that are not in the least what they pre- 
tend to be and ought to be. An equal if not 
greater number are also sleeping under blankets 
that are even less like what they should be. That 
is perhaps the most serious aspect of the whole 
matter. High-taritf blankets and high-tariff under- 
clothes are about the meanest thing protection 
does to us. They are responsible for the illnesses 
of many who might otherwise be well; and they 
are responsible for the discomfort of many who 
are already ill. 

If the government has a right to protect people 
from being cheated in what is sold to them to eat 
and drink, it is hard to see why it has not an 
equal right to protect them from being cheated in 
what is sold to them to wear and to sleep under. 
The principle of Mr. Murnock’s proposal would 
seem to be sound; and it is quite certain that some- 
thing on that line ought to be done. 


Do the French Know It? 

LAFE YouNG at the White House.—Newspaper Head- 
line. 

Mr. Youna is the Towa statesman appointed 
Senator in Mr. Douuiver’s place. 

Is it known, do you suppose, to the French peo- 
ple that Larayetre is a familiar given name in 
this grateful Republic, and that because it is a 
little long for use we usually cut it down to Larr? 


A New Building Needed on Effis Island 

In the year ending the 30th of last June over 
850,000 aliens were inspected under the immigra- 
tion law at Ellis Island. The law says that every 
alien who does not seem to the inspector “ clearly 
and beyond a doubt” entitled to land shall be held 
for special inquiry. “ Relatively few immigrants 
from northern Europe are so held,” says Com- 
missioner WILLIAMS, but those coming from other 
parts of Europe, particularly the southern and 
southeastern parts, require close attention, and 
sometimes, last year, a thousand of them were held 
for special inquiry in a single day. Since the 
quality of immigrants is not improving, that is 


likely to happen again. A large proportion of the , 


detentions, says the Commissioner, are due to 
serious physical defects found by our surgeons. 
The law forbids admission to persons with such 
defects, either physical or mental, as may affect 
their ability to earn a living. Mr. WILLIAMS says 
the facilities at Ellis Island are not at present 
adequate to due inspection of the class of im- 
migrants that are coming now at the rate they are 
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coming. When four or five thousand low-class 
immigrants come in ina single day there is neither 
time nor space for the surgeons looking for phys- 
ical and mental defects to make the careful observa- 
tions which the law very properly requires. So 
the Commissioner wants Congress to appropriate 
$455,000 for a new building on Ellis Island, with 
room enough in it not only for special inspection 
of the doubtful aliens, but also for the proper ae- 
commodation of detained cabin passengers, and the 
preparation and filing of statistical records. Every 
immigrant’s arrival is recorded, it seems, at Ellis 
Island. There is a steady and inereasing call for 
extracts from the records from applicants for 
citizenship, sometimes as many as three hundred 
a day. 

It is to be hoped that the Commissioner will 
get the new building and get it promptly. The 
cost of it is trifling compared with the importance 
of the work which it is needed for. It should be 
remembered that the maintenance of a strict 
standard of admission at Ellis Island not only 
sifts the aliens who reach this port, but it de- 
termines the quality of those who start. It must 
be remembered that the gathering of emigrants 
to America, herding them to various ports, and 
selling them steamer tickets is an organized busi- 
ness pursued for the money there is in it, and that 
by far the most important cheek on it is the Ellis 
[sland inspection, which turns back on the steam- 
ship companies the unfit applicants for admission. 


“Common Sense in Politics” 

We have received, and beg gratefully to ae- 
knowledge, the Hon. Jos EK. Tlepars’s useful and 
edifying work on Common Sense in Politics, and 
heartily recommend it to all politicians, intending, 
performing, practical, visionary, theoretical, and 
reformatory. “That the Constitution of the 
United States was a divinely appointed instru- 
ment no thoughtful man will deny,” says Mr. 
Hepcges, and thereby he attests his own political 
piety. As a thoughtful man himself, he declares 
that “ the corroding evil in American political life 
is hypocrisy, and not larceny.” This work was 
published just before the late election, in whieh 
Mr. Hepares took an active part, but it still ex- 
presses his sentiments. 


Inspecting the Colleges 

At the instance of the Carnegie Foundation, 
Mr. Morris Lurwettyn Cooker, an industrial 
engineer, has been inspecting the physies depart- 
ments of five universities, two colleges, and an 
institute, to see if these institutions seemed to be 
run on sound economic principles, and to be giving 
the public as much as their endowments’ and in- 
comes warrant. The universities inspected were 
IIarvard, Columbia, Toronto, Wiseonsin, and 
Princeton; the colleges, Haverford and Williams; 
the institute, Massachusetts “Tech.” Mr. Cooxe 
considered such phases of management as the 
getting of full use out of expensive recitation- 
halls, the committee system of administration, the 
expenditure of time by accomplished experts on 
concerns of general management not in their line, 
fixity of tenure by professors, and the proportion 
of research work to instruction. 

From the cash-register standpoint Mr. Coon 
finds the best conditions at Columbia, which he 
praises for vigor of business administration and 
excellence of organization. These are very valu- 
able merits, and Mr. Cooxkr’s report is a notable 
compliment to President Burier’s administration 
of the great university of which he is the head. 
Of course the cash register is an imperfect measure 
of the concerns of the spirit, and those concerns 
enter deeply into the work of education. Never- 
theless, the side of college administration that Mr. 
Cooke has been inspecting is very important, and 
the better it is managed. the better the chanee for 
the other end of the work to be well done. 


Either Way 

Politics were the passion of Davin B. Hiiw’s life, 
says HARPER'S WEEKLY. Grammar are evidently Col- 
onel HARVEY’s passion.—Clereland Leader. 

Colonel Georce Harvey .says of Davin B. Hine that 
“ polities were the passion of his life.” We faney 
that Colonel GeorGE is a citizen who occasionally com 
mands his groceryman: “If you have any good 
molasses, send me up some of ’em.”—Houston, Texas, 
Post. 

TIave it your way, but isn’t ours just as pretty? 
The dictionary says “ Polities is,” but it quotes 
Lowett as calling polities “them,” and Froupr 
as saying “ Politics are matters of faith.” To the 
same mind, we take it, polities may be plural or 
singular according as that mind is in a compre- 
hensive or an analytical mood. 





Christmas Customs in the Old Carols 


“JT pray you, sirs, both more and less, 
Sing these carols to Christémas.” 

THis was the polite invitation of one Joun AWDLEY, 
a blind and deaf chaplain at Haughmond Abbey, in the 
year 1426. It was this habit of song, by both more 
and less, that has retained for us the old traditions 
and customs which still make Christmas the most 
lustrous and beautiful season in the year. Nor should 
it grieve even the most pious to know that Christmas 
celebrations antedated Christianity. The Yule-log, the 
decorations of ivy and holly and mistletoe, the great 
feast and the boar’s head and the wassail bowl all 
belonged originally to the feast of the winter solstice, 
and it was probably in Britain the brilliant policy of 
St. AuvgusTINE to retain the beloved festivities and 
merely change the significance. Yule-tide was the 
feast of the Sun, and we can reconstruct from such 
records as remain to us a picture of the early Briton 
and his midwinter féte. After all, the change was not 
so great; one letter turned the feast of the Sun to 
the feast of the Son, and man’s worshipful gaze from 
nature to humanity. 

By some of the early legislation we can find out 
that a good deal of pagan rioting lasted into the 
Christian festivity. In A.p. 408 stage plays were for- 
bidden on solemn festival days; this law was reitera- 
ted in 425, and especial stress laid on the feast of the 
Nativity. In 614 all “ filthy plays” on the Kalends 
of January were prohibited. Doubtless out of these 
repressions grew up the miracle plays and the mystery 
plays. Just as the drama grew up out of the church, 
broke bonds and went into the market-place and the 
streets, so the early caro] based itself on the Latin 
hymnology, but little by little included the customs 
and symbols and traditions of the people. 

These early Christian songs offer us a wealth of 
literature, of history, and of tradition. If one attempt 
a rough elassification of their content, one finds first 
songs of the Virgin; who is praised as a “ brighte 
byrd,” a “rosa sine spina,” a “ mayde and moder 
milde”; a few songs of JosepH, who always figures 
as an aged man; songs of the converse of the Virgin 
and her Babe; songs of the Angel GABRIEL, “ Eece 
ancilla Domini”; songs of the three Kings, of the 
Shepherds, the Angels, the Cherry-tree, the Three 
Ships, the Wassail Bowl, the Boar’s Head, and the 
* Holly and Ivy.” 

Those songs are most beautiful which are least 
hampered by dogma and dwell simply upon the dra- 
matic aspect of the great story. Now and_ then 
modern poets. like SWINBURNE, CHRISTINA  Ros- 
SETTI, GEORGE MAcpoNaALp and WILLIAM Morris, have 
been able to catch again something of the sweetness, 
the charming simplicity, the dramatic surprise and 
quaint humor of these early pieces. 

Of all the songs of the Virgin perhaps the loveliest 
one is that early fifteenth-century carol: 

“T sing of a maiden 
That is wakeles,” 
with its repetition of the line “ He came al so still.” 
A very odd little song dates from the same time and 
has as its title, “ M and A and R and I,” and opens 
up with a definite proposition: 
“Of these four Jetters purpose I, 
M and A and R and I; 
They betoken Maid Mary 
All our joy of her sprong.” 
It ends with a really delightful picture: 
“God that sitteth above the sky 
With M and A and Rand I~ 
Save now all this company 
And send us joy and bliss among!” 
Many of the early carols have the Latin refrains 
taken directly from hymnology, and certain refrains, 
such as “ Verbum caro factum est,” “ Res Miranda,” 
* Misterium Mirabile,” occur repea*edly. The word 
‘noél “—probably some form of nouvelle—is used 
constantly with the last syllable repeated: 
* Nowell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, 
Mary was greeted by GABRIEL.” 

The word “byrd” signified “lady” then, but its 
use, as applied to the blessed Virgin, has a double 
charm by its suggestion of wings, of an angelic nha- 
ture, of descent from a brighter sphere. The Mother 
of Christ is almost equally often referred to as a bird 
and as a rose. 

“As I lay upon a night 

My thought was on a bird so bright (Alleluia) 
That men call Mary full of might 
Redemptoris Mater.” 
And the early fifteenth-century carol opens: 
* © blessedful bird, full of grace, 
Of all mankind thou art solace.” 
Of the conversations between MAry and her Son there 
are many. In some she complains that He, being a 
king of men, should have chosen to be born in a 
manger. Others in which He explains to her that it 
is best for Him to be born in a “crib with hay and 
grass,” and that, none the less, * Lords and dukes shall 
worship Me and so shall kings all,” and He ends 
sweetly : 
‘My mother dear, when time it be, thou take Me up 


aloft 
And set Me right upon thy knee and handle Me full 
soft, 


And in thine arm 
Thou lap Me warm 
And keep Me night and day; 
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And if I weep 
And may not sleep 
Sing thou by-bye, lullaby.” 
More than any other modern, GeorGE MACDONALD has 
caught the tone of these conversations between Mother 
and Child in the carol in which the Mother says to 
her Son: 
“*¥For Thou art King of men, my son; 
Thy crown I see it plain: 
And men shall worship Thee, every one, 
And ery glory, Amen!’ 
“ Babe Jesus opened His eyes so wide! 
At Mary looked her Lord— 
And Mary stinted her song and sighed. 
Sabe JESUS said never a word.” 

The songs of Josepu are few, but quaint and in- 
teresting, and nearly all mention his being an “ aged 
man truly.” It is difficult to trace the tradition of 
the Cherry-tree, but it appears as early as in the 
Coventry plays. JosepH and Mary are walking in the 
orchard where the cherry-trees are in full bloom, and 
while they look the cherries ripen, and Mary tells 
Josepu of the future coming of her child and asks 
him to give her cherries. When in anger and mis- 
understanding he refuses to do so, the tallest tree 
bends itself down to her and she plucks the cherries, 
and Josern at the same time understands the miracle. 
One exquisitely lovely song begins: 

“ All under the leaves and the leaves of life 
I met with virgins seven, 
And one of them was Mary, mild, 
Our Lord’s Mother of Heaven.” - 
Evidently it was the song of one with no care for 
continuity or singleness of subject, for in the midst 
of recounting the death of Christ he breaks off again 
with: 
“O the rose, the gentle rose, 
And the fennel that grows so green, 
God give us grace in every place 
To pray for our King and Queen.” 
One can almost picture the little green coppice in 
which such a song was made; where the “ leaves and 
the leaves of life,” roses and fennel, and the king 
and queen, and enemies all, and Joun the Evan- 
gelist, and the stories of the Christ were all gathered 
together and woven into one song. ‘The trees play 
a part again in the old song of the three ships: 
“As I sat under a syeamore-tree, a sycamore-tree, a 
syeamore-tree, 
I looked me out upon the sea, 
A Christmas Day in the morning. 
“T saw three ships a-sailing there, a-sailing there, 
a-sailing there, 

The Virgin Mary and Christ they bare, 

A Christmas Day in the morning. 
“He did whistle and she did sing, she did sing, she 
did sing, 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
A Christmas Day in the morning.” 
Whistling was perhaps not so undignified a per- 
formance then as now, for many of the old carols 
represent the shepherds whistling and the singers 
whistling. Mainly, the burden of the day was: 
* Man, be glad in hall and bower, 
This time was born our Savior.” 
The idea of Mary and Christ coming in ships is very 
old, and there are said to be old stone sculptures 
dating from 1500 which represent the ship’s prow 
and the figures of the Saviour and His Mother. 

One of the loveliest songs dates about 1613 and is 
perhaps a degree more sophisticated than the earlier 
ones: 

“ Out of the orient, crystal skies 
A blazing star did shine, 
Showing the place where poorly lies 
A blesséd Babe divine.” 
The last stanza has an odd refrain: 
* The shepherds dwelling there about 
Where they this news did know, 
Came singing all even in a rout 
Falantidingdido, Falantidingdido, 
dido.” 


Falantiding- 


There are fascinating old songs to be found telling of 

the holly and ivy decorations: 

“Get ivy and hull, woman, and deck up thy house, 
And take this same brawn for to seethe and to souse.” 
Songs for the wassail show us that feasting as 

early as 1548 ineluded partridges and rail-birds, and 
Herrick in his wassail song gives lovely pictures of 
the bounty of the larder. ‘“ Larks in hot sauce, ladies 
for to pick,” together with bread, ale, and wine, the 
*boar’s head with mustard arméd so gay,” “ Capons y 
baked with pieces of the roe, Raisins and currents 
with other spices mo,” are all mentioned about 1450, 
and the same feast boasts partridges, plovers, wood- 
cock, and snipe. It is almost a pity that the feasting 
and the decorations should have remained with us 
while the outdoor singing and the making of carols 
should have fallen into comparative disuse. 





Correspondence 
THE NEGRO AND THE DEMOCRATS 


Curcaco, ILt., November 14, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Str.—In your issue of November 5th you have re- 
peated your graphic predictions of 1904 and 1908, which 
speaks well for your gift of prophecy, at least. 
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In the same issue and in that of the 12th instant 
you refer to the assumed appointment we are to have 
of Mr. W. H. Lewis, as an Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States, not yet settled, however, It is 
high time for the negro voters of this country to try a 
little insurgency. If they should try it, they would 
probably have a better chance to get appointed to 
political offices at other times than just before 
election. 

There are many misconceptions about this so-called 
American “ Negro.” 1. Mr. Lewis is no more of a 
“negro” than the late Colonel Roosevelt is a Dutchman; 
in fact, about seventy per cent. of our native American 
population have quite as much “ negro blood” as Mr, 
Lewis. It will be noticed, too, that President Taft, in 
deference, perhaps, to our susceptible American sensi- 
bilities on the “color” issue, is rather “ removing ” 
than appointing pure blacks to office. It may allay 
race friction and prevent heart-disease! 2. The great- 
est misconception, however, is the oft-repeated state- 
ment that it is high time for negroes to become insur- 
gents and vote the Democratic ticket. 

As a Republican voter since 1872, a participator 
in every Presidential campaign, except 1888 and 1904, 
and identified with this “negro race,” having lived 
South during “reconstruction,” and wisely at the 
North and West since, permit me to say there has not 
Leen a campaign, State or national, since 1872 when 
the voters of African descent have not openly, freely, 
and, as some of them thought, consistently, voted the 
solid Democratic ticket. Why not? Gratitude is not 
the sole prerogative of any one of the races of our 
Republic. This generation did not emancipate us! 
Further, negroes not only followed Sumner, Schurz, 
and others for Horace Greeley, but some of them have 
kept it up until this last insurgent campaign. 

Every intelligent Democrat, North and South, knows 
this. Southern Democrats who complain of negro soli- 
darity know better; they only use this as a pretext. 
Negro Democrats helped elect Governor Brown in 1908, 
and Hoke Smith was glad to have them this year. 
More have not flocked to the old Democratic ticket be- 
cause “Southern Democracy” has an “ ancient fish- 
like” savor; it has been too retrogressive; has not 
accepted in good faith the promises and pledges of 
post-bellum legislation; but on the contrary, has made 
known its purpose to repeal the legislation which de- 
termined the national franchise; and by State legisla- 
tion it seeks to degrade in every way a patient, long- 
suffering people into an American Agotac! The negro 
is not unmindful of the indifference, ingratitude, and 
cold-blooded heartlessness of this present Republican 
dynasty. I was in the South from November to May, 
1907-8, in the wake of Mr. Hitchcock’s dragnet for the 
convention. I know of the many promises that were 
made. He knows how they were kept! The Repub- 
lican party is far fallen from its high estate, and well 
does the negro know it; but he notices, too, and this 
puts a damper upon him, that no steps lead back from 
the bear’s,cave! What he does look hopefully, ex- 
pectantly, forward toward, is the formation of a new 
party tied to no traditions old and unelastic—no mere 
servant of caste or trusts, but a party of all the 
people, for the good of all the people, irrespective of 
race or religion. I am, sir, 

NIGER-NIGRORUM. 


ONE TERM FOR CHAMP CLARK 


PuHILaDELpuiA, November 21, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—George William Curtis of loving memory first 
taught me, through the columns of HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
the undesirableness of voting with a party when it 
forgot or ignored the purposes for which it was found- 
ed. He was the first great insurgent. 

Since 1872 I have followed very keenly the course 
cf HArper’s, finding much to admire, and much to 
criticise. I could not help thinking that Mr. Bryan 
would have made a much more acceptable President 
for the country than Mr, Taft. I wonder if HARPER’s 
does not now, privately, agree with me. But “to my 
mutton!” 

Your forecasts of Woodrow Wilson’s political career 
brought up to date in the current number of HARPER’S 
is nothing short of wonderful. New Jersey has much 
to thank Harper’s for. There is not the slightest 
doubt but that Mr. Wilson will make an ideal Governor 
and that his stewardship in that office will prepare 
him for the higher honors and responsibilities at Wash- 
ington. However, there is one man head and shoulders 
over any man in the country who deserves and should 
have one term as President of the United States, and 
that is the forthcoming Speaker of the House, Champ 
Clark, of Missouri. He, by his great fight against the 
*ayne-Aldrich plain-robbery tariff, when he had to 
contend with the foes of honesty in the Republican 
party, and fight the traitors within his own, he laid 
the foundation of the great Democratic upheaval which 
made possible the victories that Wilson, Harmon, Foss, 
Saldwin, and Dix achieved on November the 8th. The 
tariff was the issue then and will be the great over- 
shadowing issue of 1912. Henry George, Jun., in an 
interview in the Evening Post says and will say, in 
forecasting the coming hattle in Congress; 

““Who meets this description more completely than 
Champ Clark, the present leader of the minority side 
of the House? He led the fight against the Payne- 
Aldrich act, and his pledges, character, great abilities, 
and long consistent legislative record give highest 
warrant for his continuing that fight, and fulfilling the 
people’s mandate to reduce the cost of living by re- 
vising the tariff downward.” 

America has often deserved the stigma of not 
properly rewarding the men who have given all their 
strength, all their -heart, and all their mind to her 
service. A notable example was Thomas Brackett 
Reed, who, by Hannaized tacties;“was denied the 
privilege of serving lis country as President. The 
country would go far toward removing the stigma by 
making Champ Clark, of Missouri, President in 1912, 
and in 1916 Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey. 

I am, sir, 
‘RYERSON W. JENNINGS. 
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THE ENGLISH VOTERS’ INDECISIVE RESPONSE TO MR. ASQUITH’S APPEAL AGAINST THE 
PEERS LEAVES IRELAND ONCE AGAIN IN COMMAND OF THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


recent British elections disap- 
pointed both parties by leaving both 
parties practically as they were. 
Neither side gained and neither lost. 
The coalition of Liberals, Trish 
Nationalists. and Labor men will 
face the new Parliament with virtu- 
e clly the same majority that they 

commanded at the dissolution. Their 
opponents return in undiminished strength. Ought one 
then to deseribe the contest as a drawn battle’ When 
a Government with a majority of over 120 appeals to 
the country on an issue of transcendent importance 
and is returned to power with a following that is 
neither larger nor smaller than it was, is the result to 
be hailed a triumph or a defeat or a mixture of 
both’ The question is not an easy one to answer, 
nor, except fer reasons of party dialectics, Is it essen- 
tial that it should be answered at all. What 
tial are the facts, and the facts are not altered by giv- 
ing them this name or that. The Liberals, of course, 
argue that having been returned to power in three 
suecessive elections by a majority in each ease of 
over 120, they may fairly claim that the country is 
with them, They point out that the recent election 
was fought out almost wholly on the House of Lords 
issue, and that the Unionists, by pledging themselves 
not to introduce tariff! reform until it had been sub- 
mitted to a referendum, co-operated in the task of 
narrowing the questions before the electorate down 
to the single question of the House of Lords. And on 
this question the Liberals maintain that their policy 
had been clearly detined months before, had been de- 
bated in the House of Commons, had been embodied 
in a bill. Everybody knew what it was: nobody who 
veted for the Liberals could pretend that he was voting 
in the dark. When, therefore, the polls disclose a 
Liberal majority of over 120, are not Liberals justified 
in construing it as a national verdict of approval on 
behalf of their scheme for dealing with the House of 
Lords? Have they not received a mandate from the 
people to go ahead with the policy thus emphatically 
indorsed ? 

To this the Conservatives reply that the action of the 
Government in hurrying on the dissolution immediately 
after the failure of the conference left the Opposition 
no real opportunity to formulate a House of Lords 
policy of their own; that practically only ten days 
were given them in which to lay counter-proposals 
before the country; that though they made the most 

i this brief period of grace and outlined one scheme 
for the drastic reconstruction of the Upper Chamber 
and another scheme for solving deadlocks between the 
two Houses, the time was too short to allow the elee- 
torate to weigh and ponder the alternative plan thus 
submitted to their judgment; and that the -country, 
therefore, passed its verdict on a one-sided and in- 
complete presentation of the case. Moreover, the Con- 
servatives maintain that no Government would have 
dissolved Parliament with such unfair and precipitate 
haste if it had not felt pretty confident of returning 
to power with an increased majority. But the Govy- 
ernment did not sueceed in increasing its majority. 
It only succeeded in holding its own. In other words, 
it failed to secure that decisive ratification of its policy 
which could alone warrant Ministers in prosecuting it 
as mandatories of the nation and which could alene 
persuade the Conservatives to accept it as the settled 
wish of the people. When a Government that pro- 
claims its intention of bringing about a fundamental 
change in the Constitution and that appeals to the 
country for the necessary strength to carry it through, 
is returned to power with the same majority, no 
smaller and no larger, as it already possessed, can it 
pretend that chere is any overwhelming sentiment of 
approval in faver of its policy? What the elections, 
at any rate. made clear is that there is an earnest and 
powerful minority, amounting to nearly one-half the 
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By Sydney Brooks 


entire electorate, that is firmly and by conviction op- 
posed to the Government’s plan. When that is the case, 
is it possible te conceive of a vast constitutional revolu- 
tion being effected by the mere force of the party that 
possesses in Parliament a majority that is out of all 
proportion to its majority in the country? 

Again, ever since the eiection came to an end the 
Conservatives have been insisting that the Govern- 
ment’s majority must be appraised with reference to 
its composition as well as its size. Figures, they 
maintain, are not everything; the mere numbers of a 
giver majority are rarely a true index to its real 
value and authority. Every one remembers that after 
the election of 2 year age the Government considered 
a paper majority 01 124 so inadequate for its purposes 
that it thought of resigning before Parliament had 
even met. To-day, according to the Conservatives, the 
same Government with virtually the same majority is 
in a position that morally is at least as precarious. 
Its following is not less heterogeneous than it was be- 
fore. It is stili, for all effective Parliamentary pur- 
poses. dominated by the Trish Nationalists who form 
two-thirds of its majority and who have only to vote 
against the Government and with the Conservatives to 
bring about its immediate downfall. But the people 
of Great Britain have an unconquerable aversion to 
seeing their polities controlled by the Trish National- 
ists. 

It is one of the penalties for their inspired mis- 
handling of the Trish question that they pay with the 
worst possible grace. Any Government that depends 
for its existence upon the Irish vote starts its political 
life fatally discredited. ‘ The feeling of the average 
Engljshman on this point,” said the London Outlook 
recently, “ may, if you like, be criticised as petty and 
anti-Imperial, though, as our readers know, in the 
opinion of the Outlook it is neither. But whatever one’s 
view of it, no one with any eye for the realities of 
politics can deny that it is at once ineradicabie. in- 
stinctive, and in a large sense natural and justifiable. 
It is natural and justifiable because in Ireland, while 
there is an infinite volubility of speech, there is little 
real political thought or political education and hardly 
even the semblance of democracy: the personnel, experi- 
ence, and training of the Irish Nationalists fall far 
below the standard that obtains in England, Scotland, 
and Wales; they represent the priest, the publican, the 
gombeen man, and the boss far more faithfully than 
they represent the people; they are supported almost 
entirely by American dollars, though the Irish, if they 
choose, would be perfectly eapable of financing their 
own political movements; their members, according to 
any test that can be adopted, are over thirty in excess 
of what they should be; their intervention in British 
polities is directed to an end that the majority of 
Englishmen, as we believe, regard with extreme re- 
pugnance; and their interest in the present crisis is 
confined to clearing a subterranean passage for a meas- 
ure that would be instantly annihilated if it dared 
to show its head aboveground. For the British Con- 
stitution as such the Irish Nationalists avowedly care 
nothing. 

Their sole object is to demolish the power of 
the Second Chamber to refer a home-rule bill to 
the electorate, to retire to a Parliament in Dublin when 
the work of destruction is accomplished, and to leave 
the rest of the United Kingdom to get along as best it 
may under a Constitution that would lower the political 
reputation of Great Britain to something below that of 
a South-American republic. For these reasons we are 
justified in looking to motives, to surrounding cireum- 
stances, and to internal values, instead of fixing our 
eyes solely on numbers. For these reasons a Ministry 
that is unable to maintain itself in office if the Irish 
vote is against it suffers a loss of weight and authority 
that no Parliamentary dexterity can counteract.” 

It will thus be seen that the recent election by no 
means made an end of the British crisis. The Govern- 
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ment, however, have the power and the intention to 
proceed with their scheme. The ministerialists are in 
no mood whatever for surrendering an inch of the 
ground they conceive themselves to have won. They 
have a majority of over 120 and they mean to use it; 
and all suggestions for another conference or a settle- 
ment by consent will fall, for the present, upon deaf 
ears. For the present, but not, I think, for all time. 
When Parliament meets at the end of January or the 
beginning of February the Government will at once 
introduce their bill for abolishing the veto of the 
Lords on finance, for making it impossible for the Lords 
to reject any bill that has passed the House of Com- 
mons in -three consecutive sessions in two years, and 
for shortening the duration of Parliament to five 
years. This bill will undoubtedly be adopted by the 
House of Commons by the full strength of the Govern- 
ment majority. It will then be sent up to the House 
of Lords, and the Lords will assuredly refuse to accept 
it as it stands. They will propose various amendments 
providing for radical changes in the composition of 
the Upper House—changes that will include the aboli- 
tion of the hereditary principle and the introduction 
of an elective element, and that will go a long way 
toward redressing the present disparity between the 
two parties—and providing also for a machinery of 
joint sessions and the referendum when the two Cham- 
bers are at loggerheads. These amendments the Govy- 
ernment will, of course, throw into the waste-paper 
basket. They will take their stand on the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill. A deadlock will 
thus be reached that can only be broken in two ways. 
Kither there will be a settlement by consent or else the 
Government will be obliged to obtain the sanction of 
the Crown to create the five hundred peers or so who 
would be necessary to carry their proposals through 
the Upper House. The latter course is entirely Con- 
stitutional; it may be the only means of solving an 
etherwise insoluble difference of opinion between the 
two Chambers. But clearly, and especially when adopted 
on such a scale, it is a course that no statesman would 
resort to, unless and until every other means of arran- 
ging a settlement had been tried and had broken down. 
or the creation of five hundred puppet peers would 
be a measure so extreme, so fundamentally ridieu- 
jous, so wholly unworthy of the old national reputa- 
tion for political sanity, that it would infallibly lead, 
sooner or later, to a wide and sustained reaction. Even 
if the peers gave way before the threat to submerge 
them with an army of new men, the instincts of the 
country would be profoundly shocked by the whole 
transaction. Moreover, what validity would public 
opinion attach to a measure forced upon the statute- 
book by such means? What chance would it have of 
becoming a fixed and permanent feature of the Con- 
stitution? The answer is, none whatever. Mr. Balfour, 
toward the end of the election, clearly warned the 
Government that if their bill ever became law it would 
he repealed at the first opportunity. The further this 
controversy progresses, the more obvious will it become 
that no settlement of the constitutional issue can en- 
dure which does not command the assent of all parties; 
that the Government’s triumph at most can be only 
temporary; that vital constitutional changes effected 
by the mere mechanical force of a party majority, and 
for party and not national ends, can be and will be 
undone and reversed by the same instrument; and that 
the methods by which Ministers propose to enforce their 
will—that is to say. the creation of hordes of new 
peers and the dragging of the Crown into the strife 
of parties—are precisely the methods most certain in 
the long run to defeat their own object. And when one 
reflects that in a few months the Coronation ceremonies 
will be taking place and that the Imperial Conference 
will be in session, one may be sure that national senti- 
ment will compel the politicians to find some other 
way out of their entanglement than the way of partisan 
violence. 
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IYURING the closing debates on the 
SYK tariff, in the summer of 1909, and 

even more after the Tariff Act re- 
ceived his signature, there was a 
good deal of criticism of President 
Taft; and criticism which found no 
outlet in words, expressed itself, per- 
8 haps, even more decisively in the 
voting at the recent elections, in 
representative States like New York or New Jersey, 
the President’s own State of Oho, or Indiana. 

This critical feeling, which unquestionably had its 
chief cause in the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, seems to 
me to lose sight of certain fundamental facts, and 
therefore to be, to a large extent, unfair and unjust; 
an injustice which, I am persuaded, needs only to be 
recognized, to be repaired. 

The fundamental facts apparently forgotten are 
these: the power of the President differs enormously 
in the three departments of government, the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial; and the President has 
been most severely criticised in connection with legis- 
lation, precisely the department in which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States not only gives him least 
power, but is most jealous of his power; while the 
really marvellous constructive work which he is doing, 
and has already done, in the executive department, 
where the Constitution gives him full swing, is quite 


underestimated, if not almost wholly unrecognized. 


And, what is even more striking, that constructive 
work demonstrates precisely that regard for the in- 
terest and well-being of the community at large, for a 
supposed neglect of whose interests in legislation the 
President is taken to task. And the really marvellous 


' work which President Taft has accomplished, on his 


own initiative, and along lines devised by himself, in 
the department of government really subject to his 
will, is of much wider scope, and more certain to work 
for the general welfare, than would have been the 
desired legislation, even had it been attained in the 
largest possible degree X In a word, President Taft 
has a large balance of accomplishment in his favor, 
precisely where the unfavorable part of popular 
opinion attributes to him a deficit. 

The most remarkable thing in the working of govern- 
ment in the United States, as compared, let us say, 
with England or France or Germany, is this: that 
there exists no regular machinery whatever, whereby 
the President, as head of the party in power, can 
introduce legislation in either of the Houses of Con- 
gress. In England, the Prime Minister can and does 
introduce legislation: more than that, he completely 
dominates the introduction of legislation ;yand, unless, 
the Prime Minister lends his approbation and coun-\ 
tenance, the private Member of Parliament cannot | 
even introduce a bill, no matter how good it may be 
in itself, and no matter how necessary may be what it 
seeks to accomplishXin France, the Premier Ministre, 
or President of the Council of Ministers, by whichever 
title we may choose to call him, has a similar powerys 
though he has not a certain Parliamentary majority at 
his back, as is, or at least used to be, the case in Eng- 
land. He is compelled to arrange for the support of 
groups in the chamber, by concessions; but he still 
has practically preponderant power. In Germany, the 
Chancellor of the Empire is practically the representa- 
tive of the Emperor, and the head of the Emperor’s 
party in the legislative body;xand he must secure a 
working majority for the Emperor, who is not outside 
party life as is the King of England. But Germany 
is moving in the English direction, of ministerial re 
sponsibility to the parliament, rather than to the 
sovereign; and this will mean that the working head 
of the government will also have a working majority 
in parliament, and will dominate legislation. 

In this country, the contrast is complete. There is 
neither -an assured parliamentary majority for the 
President, nor can he, even when his party has a 
majority both in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, either dominate or even initiate legis- 
lation. He can only introduce a bill by the favor of 
some friendly Senator or Representative; and, once 
it is introduced, there is not the slightest guarantee 
that it will be passed as he wishes it. His recom- 
mendations to Congress have little more than the force 
of pious opinions, and, though, like the Prime Minister 
of England, he is the head of the party which has com- 
manded the widest popular vote, yet he is in fact as 
helpless to procure legislation as is the constitutionally 
limited sovereign of England. This is what I mean 
by saving that the Constitution of the United States 
has shown an extraordinary jealousy of the legislative 
power of the President; a jealousy no doubt largely 
due to a desire to make impossible such an abuse of 
power as was shown, for instanee, by George ITIL. 

While this is so, it seems to me eminently absurd 
und unfair to blame, for legislative failings, the one 
man who, by the Constitution, is expressly shut out 
from legislation, the one man whose hands are legally 
tied. For, while each one of us, as private citizens, 
Is represented in both Houses, in the Senators of our 
State, and the Representative of our electoral district, 
und can demand, and to some extent obtain, an ex 
pression of our views in Congress, and therefore in } 


legislation, the President has no resentative in 
either House, and thus stands als in the whol 
hation, unless he chooses practically violate the 
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spirit of the Constitution, by bringing various forms 
of pressure and coercion to bear on individual legis- 
lators. 

We elect and send to Congress our Representatives ; 
and our State Legislatures elect and send to Congress 
Senators, precisely for the purpose of legislating: we 
hedge and limit the legislative activity of the Presi- 
dent with extraordinary precautions; and then, when 
legislation does not meet popular demands, we lay the 
hlame on the shoulders of the one man_ precluded 
from exercising legislative power, the President of the 
United States. What we ought to do is to recognize 
that not the President, but the legislators, must bear 
the responsibility for legislation, and deal with them 
accordingly. And this, indeed, we seem to have done, 
with some eloquence and precision, at the recent elee- 
tiens. 

The recommendations of the President in favor of 
particular legislative undertakings have little more 
than the force of pious opinions. Yet pious opinions 
have immense force, when they rest on essential prin- 
ciples and are expressed with lucidity and foree. If 
the President puts forward a plan at once lucid and 
practical, it may conquer by sheer inherent foree, in 
spite of constitutional limitations. “And it happens 
that, in connection with the Tariff Act, President Taft 
did put forward certain plans which thus, won their 
way by sheer excellence. The most vital of these is, 
perhaps, the idea of the Tariff Board, already ripen- 
ing, in spite of some legislative hostility, into a really 
effective Tariff Commission. Mr. Taft holds, I believe, 
that all our Tariff Acts, whether Republican or Demo- 
eratie in origin: whether the McKinley law, the Wil- 
son law, the Dingley law, or the Payne law, have two 
inherent defects: first, they represent the result of 
bargaining and bartering between interested parties, 
very slightly considering the advantage of the ultimate 
consumer, even when likely to raise revenue and en- 
courage certain forms of production; and, sezondly, 
every Tariff Act is preceded and accompanied by a 
prolonged period of 
agitation or stagnation 
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to Parliament as Ministers.| And this they by ne 
means always do. Therefore the choice of the Prime 
Minister is, in fact, limited=to the few dominant men 
in the dominant party, and, when chosen, these Minis 
ters are responsible in particular to their own eon 
stituents, and to Parliament in general. 

But the President of the United States is’ subjeet 
to no such limitations. Here, the Constitution has 
been extracrdinarily liberal to him. The men he 
chooses may not be parliamentarians at all. They 
may be of the opposite party, or of no party. In this 
way, President Roosevelt put Mr. Paul Morton, a 
Cleveland Democrat, into his Cabinet, and President 
Taft has made a similar choice in his Seeretary of 
the Treasury. 

It is held in Jaw that “what one does through an 
other, he does himself; and, if the President is com- 
pelled in the fullest measure to bear the blame for 
the real or supposed misdoings of members of his 
Cabinet, he should, in all fairness, enjoy the praise 
for whatever is done well, by men who are in a 
special degree his own choice, responsible” primarily 
to him, rather than, as in England, responsible to Par 
liament. The President should, and does, direet and 
guide the activities of his Cabinet. He is the unifying 
and co-ordinating foree between the heads of the great 
departments of the government. 

In a peculiar degree, President Taft was such a 
directing and unifying influence, in one great piece 
of work which grew out of the Tariff Act. The Payne 
Aldrich Act introduced this country to the principle 
of a maximum «and minimum of tariff duties, to be 
applied according as foreign nations did not, or did, 
accord to this country the status of a most favored 
nation, in their tariff arrangements. 

Those who know of the acrimonious disputes be 
tween India and England, on tariff questions, even 
though both are parts of the same Empire; or those 
who remember the details of the tariff war between 
Russia and Germany, which made the reputation of 





due to uneertainty, by 
no means good for the 
nation’s — trade. Our 
tariff-making savors too 
much of fever and 
inflammation. It is 
marred by partisan in- 
terest. It is certain to 
distribute favors  un- 
evenly, and therefore un- 
justly. 

President | Taft pro- 
posed and supported a 
plan which cuts at the 
root of both these evils 
That plan, the scope of 
which is really immense, 
finds a meagre expres- 
sion in the seeond see- 
tion of the Payne-Al- 
drich Tariff Act. where 
three or four lines are 
consecrated to it, out of 
hundreds of pages: “ To 
secure information to as- 
sist the President in the 
discharge of the duties 
imposed upon him by 
this section, and the 
officers of the government 
in the administration of 
the customs laws, the 
President is hereby au- 














thorized to employ such 
persons as may be re- 
quired.” ~~ Surely slender 
enough, yet the small 
end of a vitally im- 
portant wedge. For the purpose of employing * cer- 
tain persons,” Congress voted the President the magni- 
ficent sum of $75,000, and thus the germ of a Tariff 
Commission was created. Those three or four lines in 
the act, with the accompanying small sum of money, 
are a fair measure of the influence of a President, 
even a very popular President, in legislation, as limited 
and hedged by the Constitution of the United States. 

President Taft, undiscouraged, went ahead. He 
chose three distinguished men to form his Tariff Board 

Professor Henry C. Emery, James B. Reynolds. and 
Alvin H. Sanders—and immediately set them to work, 
in a field in whieh the Constitution did atlow him 
ample power, 

For the composition of his Cabinet. the President of 
the United States is much more completely responsibl 
than the Prime Ministers of England and France The 
Knglish Premier chooses the members of his Cabinet 


President Taft at 


it is true, or at least chooses those whom he reeom 
mends to his sovereign But his field of choice is 
strietly limited. \The members of the Cabinet must lx 


\ members of the majority party in Parliament, whether, 


of the Upper or the Lower Hows ind further, if. 
members of the House of Commons, they must n 
te ing chosen by the Prime Minister, resign t i it i 
and go back to their constituents vho then hav " 
opportunity to eAy vhether thes vill sem? then wk 


his desk in the White House executive offices 


Finance-Minister Witte, realize what possibilities of 
strife lay in the maximum and minimum clause of the 
Payne law. This clause opened the way for a long 
series of very delicate negot* ‘ions between the United 
States and foreign countries which had protection in 
one or another form; and this means practically the 
nations of the earth. And these negotiations had the 
peculiar feature that they had to be carried out by 
the co-operation of two departments, the Department 
of State, in whose hands the actual dealing with foreign 
powers lies, and the Department. of the Treasury 
Which had to supply the detailed information which 


served as the necessary basis of this negotiation This 
latter funetion, the supplying of detailed tari? infor 
mation, fell to President Taft's newly chosen Taritl 
Board 

It is not lony since the head of an insurance com 
pany in New York received an annual salary of &150 
mn Just one-half of thi um, equal te the pa f 
that one offieial f i mont lial vil Litlicucll 
heen obtained from Congr fer ft ! ' 
new Tariff Board Yet t Dheva t t 
the details t fact 
hegotiation ine ' inuet nf 
titmder heaven i t 
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Christmas Customs in the Old Carols 


“JT pray you, sirs, both more and less, 
Sing these carols to Christémas.” 

Tuis was the polite invitation of one Joun AwDLEY, 
a blind and deaf chaplain at Haughmond Abbey, in the 
year 1426. It was this habit of song, by both more 
and less, that has retained for us the old traditions 
and customs which still make Christmas the most 
lustrous and beautiful season in the year. Nor should 
it grieve even the most pious to know that Christmas 
celebrations antedated Christianity. The Yule-log, the 
decorations of ivy and holly and mistletoe, the great 
feast and. the boar’s head and the wassail bowl all 
belonged originally to the feast of the winter solstice, 
and it was probably in Britain the brilliant policy of 
St. Aueustine to retain the beloved festivities and 
merely change the significance. Yule-tide was the 
feast of the Sun, and we can reconstruct from such 
records as remain to us a picture of the early Briton 
and his midwinter féte. After all, the change was not 
so great; one letter turned the feast of the Sun to 
the feast of the Son, and man’s worshipful gaze from 
nature to humanity. 

By some of the early legislation we can find out 
that a good deal of pagan rioting lasted into the 
Christian festivity. In A.p. 408 stage plays were for- 
bidden on solemn festival days; this law was reitera- 
ted in 425, and especial stress laid on the feast of the 
Nativity. In 614 all “filthy plays” on the Kalends 
of January were prohibited. Doubtless out of these 
repressions grew up the miracle plays and the mystery 
plays. Just as the drama grew up out of the church, 
broke bonds and went into the market-place and the 
streets, so the early carol based itself on the Latin 
hymnology, but little by little included the customs 
and symbols and traditions of the people. 

These early Christian songs offer us a wealth of 
literature, of history, and of tradition. If one attempt 
a rough classification of their content, one finds first 
songs of the Virgin, who is praised as a “ brighte 
byrd,” a “rosa sine spina,” a “mayde and moder 
milde”; a few songs of Joseru, who always figures 
as an aged man; songs of the converse of the Virgin 
and her Babe; songs of the Angel GaApriEL, “ Ecce 
ancilla Domini”; songs of the three Kings, of the 
Shepherds, the Angels, the Cherry-tree, the Three 
Ships, the Wassail Bowl, the Boar’s Head, and the 
* Holly and Ivy.” 

Those songs are most beautiful which are least 
hampered by dogma and dwell simply upon the dra- 
matic aspect of the great story. Now and then 
modern poets, like SWINBURNE, CHRISTINA  Ros- 
SETTI, GEORGE MacpoNnaLp and W1ILL1AM Morris, have 
been able to catch again something of the sweetness, 
the charming simplicity, the dramatic surprise and 
quaint humor of these early pieces. 

Of all the songs of the Virgin perhaps the loveliest 
one is that early fifteenth-century carol: 

“T sing of a maiden 
That is wakeles,” 
with its repetition of the line “ He came al so still.” 
A very odd little song dates from the same time and 
has as its title, “M and A and R and I,” and opens 
up with a definite proposition: 
“ Of these four letters purpose I, 
M and A and R and I; 
They betoken Maid Mary 
All our joy of her sprong.” 
It ends with a really delightful picture: 
“God that sitteth above the sky 
With M and A and R and I 
Save now all this company 
And send us joy and bliss among!” 
Many of the early carols have the Latin refrains 
taken directly from hymnology, and certain refrains, 
such as “ Verbum caro factum est,” “ Res Miranda,” 
“Misterium Mirabile,” occur repea*edly. The word 
“noél ’—probably some form of nouvelle—is used 
constantly with the last syllable repeated: 
* Nowell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, ell, 
Mary was greeted by GABRIEL.” 

The word “byrd” signified “lady” then, but its 
use, as applied to the blessed Virgin, has a double 
charm by its suggestion of wings, of an angelic na- 
ture, of descent from a brighter sphere. The Mother 
of Christ is almost equally often referred to as a bird 
and as a rose. 

“As I lay upon a night 

My thought was on a bird so bright (Alleluia) 
That men call Mary full of might 
Redemptoris Mater.” 
And the early fifteenth-century carol opens: 
“O blessedful bird, full of grace, 
Of all mankind thou art solace.” 
Of the conversations between MAry and her Son there 
are many. In some she complains that He, being a 
king of men, should have chosen to be born in a 
manger. Others in which He explains to her that it 
is best for Him to be born in a “crib with hay. and 
grass,” and that, none the less, ‘“ Lords and dukes shall 
worship Me and so shall kings all,” and He ends 
sweetly: 
“ My mother dear, when time it be, thou take Me up 
aloft 
And set Me right upon thy knee and handle Me full 
soft 
And in thine arm 
Thou lap Me warm 
And keep Me night and day; 
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And if I weep 
And may not sleep 
Sing thou by-bye, lullaby.” 
More than any other modern, GeorGE MACDONALD has 
caught the tone of these conversations between Mother 
and Child in the carol in which the Mother says to 
her Son: 
“* For Thou art King of men, my son; . 
Thy crown I see it plain: 
And men shall worship Thee, every one, 
And ery glory, Amen!’ 
“ Babe JESUS opened His eyes so wide! 
At Mary looked her Lord— 
And Mary stinted her song and sighed. 
Babe JESUS said never a word.” 

The songs of JosepH are few, but quaint and in- 
teresting, and nearly all mention his being an “ aged 
man truly.” It is difficult to trace the tradition of 
the Cherry-tree, but it appears as early as in the 
Coventry plays. JosepH and Mary are walking in the 
orchard where the cherry-trees are in full bloom, and 
whiie they look the cherries ripen, and Mary tells 
JosepH of the future coming of her child and asks 
him to give her cherries. When in anger and mis- 
understanding he refuses €6 do so, the tallest tree 
bends itself down to her and she plucks the cherries, 
and Josern at the same time understands the miracle. 
One exquisitely lovely song begins: 

“All under the leaves and the leaves of life 
I met with virgins seven, 
And one of them was Mary, mild, 
Our Lord’s Mother of Heaven.” 
Evidently it was the song of one with no care for 
continuity or singleness of subject, for in the midst 
of recounting the death of Christ he breaks off again 
with: 
“O the rose, the gentle rose, 
And the fennel that grows so green, 
God give us grace in every place 
To pray for our King and Queen.” 
One can almost picture, the little green coppice in 
which such a song was made; where the “ leaves and 
the leaves of life,” roses and fennel, and the king 
and queen, and enemies all, and Joun the Evan- 
gelist, and the stories of the Christ were all gathered 
together and woven into one song. ‘The trees play 

a part again in the old song of the three ships: 

“As I sat under a sycamore-tree, a sycamore-tree, a 

syeamore-tree, 

I looked me out. upon the sea, 

A Christmas Day in the morning. 

“T saw three ships a-sailing there, a-sailing there, 

a-sailing there, 

The Virgin Mary and Christ they bare, 

A Christmas Day-in the morning. 
“He did whistle and she did sing, she did sing, she 
did sing, . 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
A Christmas Day in the morning.” 
Whistling was perhaps not so undignified a_per- 
formance then as now, for many of the old carols 
represent the shepherds whistling and the singers 
whistling. Mainly, the burden of the day was: 
“Man, be glad in hall and bower, 
This time was born our Savior.” 

The idea of Mary and Christ coming in ships is very 

old, and there are said to be old stone sculptures 

dating from 1500 which represent the ship’s prow 
and the figures of the Saviour and His Mother. 

One of the loveliest songs dates-about 1613 and is 
perhaps a degree more sophisticated than the earlier 
ones: 

“ Out of the orient, crystal skies 

A blazing star did shine, 
Showing the place where poorly lies 
A blesséd Babe divine.” 
The last stanza has an odd refrain: 
* The shepherds dwelling there about 
Where they this news did know, 
Came singing all even in a rout 
Falantidingdido, Falantidingdido, Falantiding- 
dido.” 

There are fascinating old songs to be found telling of 

the holly and ivy decorations: 

“ Get ivy and hull, woman, and deck up thy house, 
And take this same brawn for to seethe and to souse.” 
Songs for the wassail show us that feasting as 

early as 1548 included partridges and rail-birds, and 
Herrick in his wassail song gives lovely pictures of 
the bounty of the larder. “ Larks in hot sauce, ladies 
for to pick,” together with bread, ale, and wine, the 
“boar’s head with mustard arméd so gay,” ‘“ Capons y 
baked with pieces of the roe, Raisins and currents 
with other spices mo,” are all mentioned about 1450, 
and the same feast boasts partridges, plovers, wood- 
cock, and snipe. It is almost a pity that the feasting 
and the decorations should have remained with us 
while the outdoor singing and the making of carols 
should have fallen into comparative disuse. 





Correspondence 
THE NEGRO AND THE DEMOCRATS 


Curcaco, Itt., November 14, rgto. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—In your issue of November 5th you have re- 
peated your graphic predictions of 1904 and 1908, which 
speaks well for your. gift of prophecy, at least. 
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In the same issue and in that of the 12th instant 
you refer to the assumed appointment we are to have 
of Mr. W. H. Lewis, as an Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States, not yet settled, however. It is 
high time for the negro voters of this country to try a 
little insurgency. If they should try it, they would 
probably have a better chance to get appointed to 
political offices at other times than just before 
election. 

There are many misconceptions about this so-called 
American “ Negro.” 1. Mr. Lewis is no more of a 
“negro” than the late Colonel Roosevelt is a Dutchman ; 
in fact, about seventy per cent. of our native American 
population have quite as much “ negro blood” as Mr. 
Lewis. It will be noticed, too, that President Taft, in 
deference, perhaps, to our susceptible American sensi- 
bilities on the “color” issue, is rather “ removing ” 
than appointing pure blacks to office. It may allay 
race friction and prevent heart-disease! 2. The great- 
est misconception, however, is the oft-repeated state- 
ment that it is high time for negroes to become insur- 
gents and vote the Democratic ticket. 

As a Republican voter since 1872, a participator 
in every Presidential campaign, except 1888 and 1904, 
and identified with this “negro race,” having lived 
South during “reconstruction,” and wisely at the 
North and West since, permit me to say there has not 
been a campaign, State or national, since 1872 when 
the voters of African descent have not openly, freely, 
and, as some of them thought, consistently, voted the 
solid Democratic ticket. Why not? Gratitude is not 
the sole prerogative of any one of the races of our 
Republic. This generation did not emancipate us! 
Further, negroes not only followed Sumner, Schurz, 
and others for Horace Greeley, but some of them have 
kept it up until this last insurgent campaign. 

Every intelligent Democrat, North and South, knows 
this. Southern Democrats who complain of negro soli- 
darity know better; they only use this as a pretext. 
Negro Democrats helped elect Governor Brown in 1908, 
and Hoke Smith was glad to have them this year. 
More have not flocked to the old Democratic ticket be- 
cause “Southern Democracy” has an “ ancient fish- 
like” savor; it has been too retrogressive; has not 
accepted in good faith the promises and pledges of 
post-bellum legislation; but on the contrary, has made 
known its purpose to repeal the legislation which de- 
termined the national franchise; and by State legisla- 
tion it seeks to degrade in every way a patient, long- 
suffering people into an American Agotac! The negro 
is not unmindful of the indifference, ingratitude, and 
cold-blooded heartlessness of this present Republican 
dynasty. I was in the South from November to May, 
1907-8, in the wake of Mr. Hitchcock’s dragnet for the 
convention. I know of the many promises that were 
made. He knows how they were kept! The Repub- 
lican party is far fallen from its high estate, and well 
does the negro know it; but he notices, too, and this 
puts a damper upon him, that no steps lead back from 
the bear’s cave! What he does look hopefully, ex- 
pectantly, forward toward, is the formation of a new 
party tied to no traditions old and unelastic—no mere 
servant of caste or trusts, but a party of all the 
people, for the good of all the people, irrespective of 
race or religion. I am, sir, 

NIGER-NIGRORUM. 


ONE TERM FOR CHAMP CLARK 


PuILaDELpHiA, November 21, 1g10. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: . 

Srtr,—George William Curtis of loving memory first 
taught me, through the columns of HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
the undesirableness of voting with a party when it 
forgot or ignored the purposes for which it was found- 
ed. He was the first great insurgent. 

Since 1872 I have followed very keenly the course 
cf HArpeEr’s, finding much to admire, and much to 
criticise. I could not help thinking that Mr. Bryan 
would have made a much more acceptable President 
for the country than Mr. Taft. I wonder if HARPER’s 
does not now, privately, agree with me. But “to my 
mutton!” 

Your forecasts of Woodrow Wilson’s political career 
brought up to date in the current number of HARPER’S 
is nothing short of wonderful. New Jersey has much 
to thank HArpEr’s for. There is not the slightest 
doubt but that Mr. Wilson will make an ideal Governor 
and that his stewardship in that office will prepare 
him for the higher honors and responsibilities at Wash- 
ington. However, there is one man head and shoulders 
over any man in the country who deserves and should 
have one term as President of the United States, and 
that is the forthcoming Speaker of the House, Champ 
Clark, of Missouri. He, by his great fight against the 
Payne-Aldrich plain-robbery tariff, when he had to 
contend with the foes of honesty in the Republican 
party, and fight the traitors within his own, he laid 
the foundation of the great Democratic upheaval which 
made possible the victories that Wilson, Harmon, Foss, 
Baldwin, and Dix achieved on November the 8th. The 
tariff was the issue then and will be the great over- 
shadowing issue of 1912. Henry George, Jun., in an 
interview in the Evening Post says and will say, in 
forecasting the coming battle in Congress; 

“Who meets this description more completely than 
Champ Clark, the present leader of the minority side 
of the House? He led the fight against the Payne- 
Aldrich act, and his pledges, character, great abilities, 
and long consistent legislative record give highest 
warrant for his continuing that fight, and fulfilling the 
people’s mandate to reduce the cost of living by re- 
vising the tariff downward.” 

America has often deserved the stigma of not 
properly rewarding the men who have given all their 
strength, all their heart, and all their mind to her 
service. A notable example was Thomas Brackett 
Reed, who, by Hannaized tactics, was denied the 
privilege of serving his country as President. The 
country would go far toward removing the stigma by 
making Champ Clark, of Missouri, President in 1912, 
and in 1916 Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey. 

I am, sir, 
RyeERsoN W. JENNINGS. 
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THE ENGLISH VOTERS’ INDECISIVE RESPONSE TO MR. ASQUITH’S APPEAL AGAINST THE 
PEERS LEAVES IRELAND ONCE AGAIN IN COMMAND OF THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
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EPZ FIER HE recent British elections disap- 

*» pointed both parties by leaving both 
parties practically as they were. 
Neither side gained and ‘neither. lost. 
The coalition of Liberals, Irish 
Nationalists, and Labor men _ will 
face the new Parliament with virtu- 
ally the same majority that they 
commanded at the dissolution. Their 
opponents return in undiminished strength. Ought one 
then to describe the contest as a drawn battle?) When 
a Government with a majority of over 120 appeals to 
the country en an issue of transcendent importance 
and is returned to power with a following that is 
neither larger nor smaller than it was, is the result to 
be hailed as a triumph or a defeat or a mixture of 
both? The question is not an easy one to answer, 
nor, except for reasons of party dialectics, is it essen- 
tial that it should be answered at all. What is essen- 
tial are the facts, and the facts are not altered by giv- 
ing them this name or that. The Liberals, of course, 
argue that having been returned to power in three 
successive elections by a majority in each case of 
over 120, they may fairly claim that the country is 
with them. They point out that the recent election 
was fought out almost wholly on the House of Lords 
issue, and that the Unionists, by pledging themselves 
not to introduce tariff reform until it had been sub- 
mitted to a referendum, co-operated in the task of 
narrowing the questions before the electorate down 
to the single question of the House of Lords. And on 
this question the Liberals maintain that their policy 
had been clearly defined months before, had been de- 
bated in the House of Commons, had been embodied 
in a bill. Everybody knew what it was; nobody who 
voted for the Liberals could pretend that he was voting 
in the dark. When, therefore, the polls disclose a 
Liberal majority of over 120, are not Liberals justified 
in construing it as a national verdict of approval on 
behalf of their scheme for dealing with the House of 
Lords? Have they not. received a mandate from the 
people to go ahead with the policy thus emphatically 
indorsed ? 

To this the Conservatives reply that the action of the 
Government in hurrying on the dissolution immediately 
after the failure of the conference left the Opposition 
no real opportunity to formulate a House of Lords 
policy of their own; that practically only ten days 
were given them in which to lay counter-proposals 
before the country; that though they made the most 
of this brief period of grace and outlined one scheme 
for the drastic reconstruction of the Upper Chamber 
and another scheme for solving deadlocks between the 
two Houses, the time was too short to allow the elee- 
torate to weigh and ponder the alternative plan thus 
submitted to their judgment; and that the country, 
therefore, passed its verdict on a one-sided and_ in- 
complete presentation of the case. Moreover, the Con- 
servatives maintain that no Government would have 
dissolved Parliament with such unfair and precipitate 
haste if it had not felt pretty confident of returning 
to power with an increased majority. But the Gov- 
ernment did not succeed in increasing its majority. 
It only succeeded in holding its own. In other words, 
it failed to secure that decisive ratification of its policy 
which could alone warrant Ministers in prosecuting it 
as marmateries of the nation and which could alone 
persuade the Conservatives to accept it as the settled 
wish of the people. When a Government that pro- 
claims its intention of bringing about a fundamental 
change in the Constitution and that appeals to the 
country for the necessary strength to carry it through, 
is returned to power with the same majority, no 
smaller and no larger, as it already possessed, can it 
pretend that there is any overwhelming sentiment of 
approval in favor of its policy? What the elections, 
at any rate, made clear is that there is an earnest and 
powerful minority, amounting to nearly one-half the 


By Sydney Brooks 


entire electorate, that is firmly and by conviction op- 
posed to the Government’s plan. When that is the case, 
is it possible to conceive of a vast constitutional revolu- 
tion being effected by the mere force of the party that 
possesses in Parliament a majority that is out of all 
proportion to its majority in the country? 

Again, ever since the ejection came to an end the 
Conservatives have been insisting that the Govern- 
ment’s majority must be appraised with reference to 
its composition as well as its size. Figures, they 
maintain, are not everything; the mere numbers of a 
giver majority are rarely a true index to its real 
value and authority. Every one remembers that after 
the election of a year agc the Government considered 
a paper majority 01 124 so inadequate for its purposes 
that it. thought of resigning before Parliament had 
even met. To-day, according to the Conservatives, the 
same Government with virtually the same majority is 
in a position that morally is at least as precarious. 
Its following is not less heterogeneous than it was be- 
fore. It is stili, for all effective Parliamentary pur- 
poses, dominated by the Irish Nationalists who form 
two-thirds of its majority and who have only to vote 
against the Government and with the Conservatives to 
bring about its immediate downfall. But the people 
of Great Britain have an unconquerable aversion to 
seeing their polities controlled by the Irish National- 
ists. 

It is one of the penalties for their inspired mis- 
handling of the Irish question that they pay with the 
worst possible grace. Any Government that depends 
for its existence upon the Irish vote starts its political 
life fatally discredited. “ The feeling of the average 
Englishman on this point,” said the London Outlook 
recently, “ may, if you like, be criticised as petty and 
anti-Imperial, though, as our readers know, in the 
opinion of the Outlook it is neither. But whatever one’s 
view of it, no one with any eye for the realities of 
polities ean deny that it is at once ineradicable, in- 
stinctive, and in a large sense natural and justifiable. 
It is natural and justifiable because in Ireland, while 
there is an infinite volubility of speech, there is little 
real political thought or political education and hardly 
even the semblance of democracy: the personnel, experi- 
ence, and training of the Irish Nationalists fall far 
below the standard that obtains in England, Scotland, 
and Wales; they represent the priest, the publican, the 
gombeen man, and the boss far more faithfully than 
they represent the people; they are supported almost 
entirely by American dollars, though the Irish, if they 
choose, would be perfectly capable of financing their 
own political movements; their members, according to 
any test that can be adopted, are over thirty in excess 
of what they should be; their intervention in British 
polities is directed to an end that the majority of 
Englishmen, as we believe, regard with extreme re- 
pugnance; and their interest in the present crisis is 
confined to clearing a subterranean passage for a meas- 
ure that would be instantly annihilated if it dared 
to show its head aboveground. For the British Con- 
stitution as such the Irish Nationalists avowedly care 
nothing. 

Their sole object is to demolish the power of 
the Second Chamber to refer a home-rule bill to 
the electorate, to retire to a Parliament in Dublin when 
the work of destruction is accomplished, and to leave 
the rest of the United Kingdom to get along as best it 
may under a Constitution that would lower the political 
reputation of Great Britain to something below that of 
a South-American republic. For these reasons we are 
justified in looking to motives, to surrounding cireum- 
stances, and to internal values, instead of fixing our 
eyes solely on numbers. For these reasons a Ministry 
that is unable to maintain itself in office if the Irish 
vote is against it suffers a loss of weight and authority 
that no Parliamentary dexterity can counteract.” 

It will thus be seén that the recent election by no 
means made an end of the British crisis. The Govern- 
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ment, however, have the power and the intention to 
proceed with their scheme. The ministerialists are in 
no mood whatever for surrendering an inch of the 
ground they conceive themselves to have won. They 
have a majority of.over 120 and they mean to use it; 
and all suggestions for another conference or a settle- 
ment by consent will fall, for the present, upon deaf 
ears. For the present, but not, I think, for all time. 
When Parliament meets at the end of January or the 
beginning of February the Government will at once 
introduce their bill for abolishing the veto of the 
Lords on finance, for making it impossible for the Lords 
to reject any bill that has passed the House of Com- 
mons in three consecutive sessions in two years, and 
for shortening the duration of Parliament to five 
years. This bill will undoubtedly be adopted by the 
House of Commons by the full strength of the Govern- 
ment majority. It will then be sent up to the House 
of Lords, and the Lords will assuredly refuse to accept 
it as it stands. They will propose various amendments 
providing for radical changes in the composition of 
the Upper House—changes that will include the aboli- 
tion of the hereditary principle and the introduction 
of an elective element, and that will go a long way 
toward redressing the present disparity between the 
two parties—and providing also for a machinery of 
joint sessions and the referendum when the two Cham- 
bers are at loggerheads. These amendments the Gov- 
ernment will, of course, throw into the waste-paper 
basket. They will take their stand on the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill. A deadlock will 
thus be reached that can only be broken in two ways. 
Either there will be a settlement by consent or else the 
Government will be cbliged to obtain the sanction of 
the Crown to create the five hundred peers or so who 
would be necessary to carry their proposals through 
the Upper House. The latter course is entirely Con- 
stitutional; it may be the only means of solving an 
ctherwise insoluble difference of opinion between the 
two Chambers. But clearly, and especially when adopted 
on such a scale, it is a course that no statesman would 
resort to, unless and until every other means of arran- 
ging a settlement had been tried and had broken down. 
ior the creation of five hundred puppet peers would 
be a measure so extreme, so fundamentally ridicu- 
ious, so wholly unworthy of the old national reputa- 
tion for political sanity, that it would infallibly lead, 
sooner or later, to a wide and sustained reaction. Even 
if the pecrs gave way before the threat to submerge 
them with an army of new men, the instincts of the 
country would be profoundly shocked by the whole 
transaction. Moreover, what validity would public 
opinion attach to a measure foreed upon the statute- 
book by such means? What chance would it have of 
becoming a fixed and permanent feature of the Con- 
stitution? The answer is, none whatever. Mr. Balfour, 
toward the end of the election, clearly warned the 
Government that if their bill ever became law it would 
be repealed at the first opportunity. The further this 
controversy progresses, the more obvious will it become 
that no settlement of the constitutional issue can en- 
dure which does not command the assent of all parties; 
that the Government’s triumph at most can be only 
temporary; that vital constitutional changes effected 
by the mere mechanical force of a party majority, and 
for party and not national ends, can be and will be 
undone and reversed by the same instrument; and that 
the methods by which Ministers propose to enforce their 
will—that is to say. the creation of hordes of new 
peers and the dragging of the Crown into the strife 
of parties—are precisely the methods most certain in 
the long run to defeat their own object. And when one 
reflects that in a few months the Coronation ceremonies 
will be taking place and that the Imperial Conference 
will be in session, one may be sure that national senti- 
ment will compel the politicians to find some other 
way out of their entanglement than the way of partisan 
violence. 





When 


A TENDER curve of Cupid’s choicest bow, 
A dart of fun in sylvan violet eves, 

Two rounded clefts in cheeks of purest snow, 
Where red ana warm a bed of roses lies— 





When Margaret laughs. 


A tempting tilt to gracious head of gold, 
And straight beneath the frank brow’s high disdain, 
The flash of treasures that the mind can hold— 
The golden glance remote from bliss or bane— 


When Margaret laughs. 
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Margaret Laughs 
By Charlotte Rudyard 


There chimes the silver tinkle of a bell, 
In maze of melody surpassing sweet ;— 
There runs a joyous brook through quiet dell, 
The perfume of old gardens at its feet,— 


When Margaret laughs. 


One greets that careless ring of girlish glee 
As he would hear a sudden bird-song start; 
More wondrous strains were never borne to me; 
I only know content is in my heart 


When Margaret laughs. 
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IBURING the closing debates on the 
e tariff, in the summer of 1909, and 
even more after the Tariff Act re- 
ceived his signature, there was a 
good deal of criticism of President 
* Taft; and criticism which found no 
outlet in words, expressed itself, per- 
haps, even more decisively in the 
voting at the recent elections, in 
representative States like New York or New Jersey, 
the President’s own State of Oho, or Indiana. 

This critical feeling, which unquestionably had its 
chief cause in the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, seems to 
me to lose sight of certain fundamental facts, and 
therefore to be, to a large extent, unfair and unjust; 
an injustice which, I am persuaded, needs only to be 
recognized, to be repaired. 

The fundamental facts apparently forgotten are 
these: the power of the President differs enormously 
in the three departments of government, the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial; and the President has 
been most severely criticised in connection with legis- 
lation, precisely the department in which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States not only gives him least 
power, but is most jealous of his power; while the 
really marvellous constructive work which he is doing, 
and has already done, in the executive department, 
where the Constitution gives him full swing, is quite 
underestimated, if not almost wholly unrecognized. 
And, what is even more striking, that constructive 
work demonstrates precisely that regard for the in- 
terest and well-being of the community at large, for a 
supposed neglect of whose interests in legislation the 
President is taken to task. And the really marvellous 
work which President Taft has accomplished, on his 
own initiative, and along lines devised by himself, in 
the department of government really subject to his 
will, is of much wider scope, and more certain to work 
for the general welfare, than would have been the 
desired legislation, even had it been attained in the 
largest possible degree. In a word, President Taft 
has a large balance of accomplishment in his favor, 
precisely where the unfavorable part of popular 
opinion attributes to him a deficit. 

The most remarkable thing in the working of govern- 
ment in the United States, as compared, let us say, 
with England or France or Germany, is this: that 
there exists no regular machinery whatever, whereby 
the President, as head of the party in power, can 
introduce legislation in either of the Houses of Con- 
gress. In England, the Prime Minister can and does 
introduce legislation: more than that, he completely 
dominates the introduction of legislation; and, unless 
the Prime Minister lends his approbation and coun- 
tenance, the private Member of Parliament cannot 
even introduce a bill, no matter how good it may be 
in itself, and no matter how necessary may be what it 
seeks to accomplish. In France, the Premier Ministre, 
or President of the Council of Ministers, by whichever 
title we may choose to call him, has a similar power, 
though he has not a certain Parliamentary majority at 
his back, as is, or at least used to be, the case in Eng- 
land. He is compelled to arrange for the support of 
groups in the chamber, by concessions; but he still 
has practically preponderant power. In Germany, the 
Chancellor of the Empire is practically the representa- 
tive of the Emperor, and the head of the Emperor’s 
party in the legislative body; and he must secure a 
working majority for the Emperor, who is not outside 
party life as is the King of England. But Germany 
is moving in the English direction, of ministerial re 
sponsibility to the parliament, rather than to the 
sovereign; and this will mean that the working head 
of the government will also have a working majority 
in parliament, and will dominate legislation. 

In this country, the contrast is complete. There is 
neither an assured parliamentary majority for the 
President, nor can he, .even when his party has a 
majority both in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, either dominate or even initiate legis- 
lation. He can only introduce a bill by the favor of 
some friendly Senator or Representative; and, once 
it is introduced, there is not the slightest guarantee 
that it will be passed as he wishes it. His recom- 
mendations to Congress have little more than the force 
of pious opinions, and, though, like the Prime Minister 
of England, he is the head of the party which has com- 
manded the widest popular vote, yet he is in fact as 
helpless to procure legislation as is the constitutionally 
limited sovereign of England. This is what I mean 
by saying that the Constitution of the United States 
has shown an extraordinary jealousy of the legislative 
power of the President; a jealousy no doubt largely 
due to a desire to.make impossible such an abuse of 
power as was shown, for instance, by George III. 

While this is so, it seems to me eminently absurd 
and unfair to blame, for legislative failings, the one 
man who, by the Constitution, is expressly shut out 
from legislation, the one man whose hands are legally 
tied. For, while each one of us, as private citizens, 
is represented in both Houses, in the Senators of our 
State, and the Representative of our electoral district, 
and can demand, and to some extent obtain, an ex- 
pression of our views in Congress, and therefore in 
legislation, the President has no representative in 
either House, and thus stands alone in the whole 
nation, unless he chooses practically to violate the 
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spirit of the Constitution, by bringing various forms 
of pressure and coercion to bear on individual legis- 
lators. 

We elect and send to Congress our Representatives ; 
and our State Legislatures elect and send to Congress 
Senators, precisely for the purpose of legislating; we 
hedge and limit the legislative activity of the Presi- 
dent with extraordinary precautions; and then, when 
legislation does not meet popular demands, we lay the 
blame on the shoulders of the one man_ precluded 
from exercising legislative power, the President of the 
United States. What we ought to do is to recognize 
that not the President, but the legislators, must bear, 
the responsibility for legislation, and deal with them 
accordingly. And this, indeed, we seem to have done, 
with some eloquence and precision, at the recent elec- 
tions. 

The recommendations of the President in favor of 
particular legislative undertakings have little more 
than the force of pious opinions. Yet pious opinions 
have immense force, when they rest on essential prin- 
ciples and are expressed with lucidity and force. If 
the President puts forward a plan at once lucid and 
practical, it may conquer by sheer inherent force, in 
spite of constitutional limitations. And it happens 
that, in connection with the Tariff Act, President Taft 
did put forward certain plans which thus won their 
way by sheer excellence. The most vital of these is, 
perhaps, the idea of the Tariff Board, already ripen- 
ing, in spite of some legislative hostility, into a really 
effective Tariff Commission. Mr. Taft holds, I betieve, 
that all our Tariff Acts, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic in origin: whether the McKinley law, the Wil- 
son law, the Dingley law, or the Payne law, have two 
inherent defects: first, they represent the result of 
bargaining and bartering between interested parties, 
very slightly considering the advantage of the ultimate 
consumer, even when likely to raise revenue and en- 
courage certain forms of production; and, secondly, 
every Tariff Act is preceded and accompanied by a 
prolonged period of 
agitation or stagnation 


to Parliament as Ministers. And this they by no 
means always do. Therefore the choice of the Prime 
Minister is, in fact, limited to the few dominant men 
in the dominant party, and, when chosen, these Minis 
ters are responsible in particular to their own econ- 
stituents, and to Parliament in general. 

But the President of the United States is subjeet 
to no such limitations. Here, the Constitution has 
been extraordinarily liberal to him. The men ie 
chooses may not be parliamentarians at all. They 
may be of the opposite party, or of no party. In this 
way, President Roosevelt put Mr. Paul Morton, a 
Cleveland Democrat, into his Cabinet, and President 
Taft has made a similar choice in his Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

It is held in law that “what one does through an- 
other, he does himself;” and, if the President is com 
pelled in the fullest measure to bear the blame for 
the real or supposed misdoings of members of his 
Cabinet, he should, in all fairness, enjoy the praise 
for whatever is done well, by men who are-in a 
special degree his own choice, responsible primarily 
to him, rather than, as in England, responsible to Par 
liament. The President should, and does, direct and 
guide the activities of his Cabinet. He is the unifying 
and co-ordinating force between the heads of the great 
departments of the government. 

In a peculiar degree, President Taft was such a 
directing and unifying influence, in one great piece 
of work which grew out of the Tariff Act. The Payne 
Aldrich Act introduced this country to the principle 
of a maximum and minimum of tariff duties, to be 
applied according as foreign nations did not, or did, 
accord to this country the status of a most favored 
nation, in their tariff arrangements. 

Those who know of the acrimonious disputes be- 
tween India and England, on tariff questions, even 
though both are parts of the same Empire; or those 
who remember the details of che tariff war between 
Russia and Germany, which made the reputation of 





due to uncertainty, by 
no means good for the 
nation’s trade. Our 
tariff-making savors too 
much of fever and 
inflammation. It is 
marred by partisan in- 
terest. It is certain to 
distribute favors  un- 
evenly, and therefore un- 
justly. 

President Taft pro- 
posed and supported a 
plan which cuts at the 
root of both these evils 
That plan, the scope of 
which is really immense, 
finds a meagre expres- 
sion in the second see- 
tion of the Payne-Al- 
drich Tariff Act, where 
three or four lines are 
consecrated to it, out of 
hundreds of pages: ‘ To 
secure information to as- 
sist the President in the 
discharge of the duties 
imposed upon him by 
this section, and the 
officers of the government 
in the administration of 
the customs laws, the 
President is hereby au- 














thorized to employ such 
persons as may be re- 
quired.” Surely slender 
enough, yet the small 
end of a vitally im- 
portant wedge. For the purpose of employing “ cer- 
tain persons,” Congress voted the President the magni- 
ficent sum of $75.000, and thus the germ of a Tariff 
Commission was created. Those three or four lines in 
the act, with the accompanying small sum of money, 
are a fair measure of the influence of a President. 
even a very popular President, in legislation, as limited 
and hedged by the Constitution of the United States. 

President Taft, undiscouraged, went ahead. He 
chose three distinguished men to form his Tariff Board 
—Professor Henry C. Emery, Jame Reynolds, and 
Alvin H. Sanders—and immediatel set them to work, 
in a field in which the Constitution did allow him 
ample power. 

For the composition of his Cabinet, the President of 
the United States is much more completely responsible 
than the Prime Ministers of England and France. The 
English Premier chooses the members of his Cabinet, 
it is true, or at least chooses those whom he recom- 
mends to his sovereign. But his field of choice is 
strictly limited. The members of the Cabinet must be 
members of the majority party in Parliament, whether 
of the Upper or the Lower House; and further, if 
members of the House of Commons, they must, on 
being chosen by the Prime Minister, resign their seats, 
and go back to their constituents, who then have an 
opportunity to say whether they will send them back 
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President Taft at 


his desk in the White House executive offices 


Finance-Minister Witte, realize what possibilities of 
strife lay in the maximum and minimum clause of the 
Payne law. This clause opened the way for a long 
series of very delicate negotiations between the United 
States and foreign countries which had protection in 
one or another form; and this means practically the 
nations of the earth. And these negotiations had the 
peculiar feature that they had to be carried out by 
the co-operation of two departments, the Department 
of State, in whose hands the actual dealing with foreign 
powers lies, and the Department of the Treasury, 
which had to supply the detailed information which 
served as the necessary basis of this negotiation. This 
latter function, the supplying of detailed tariff infor- 
mation, fell to President Taft’s newly chosen Tariff 
Board. 5 

It is not long since the head of an insurance com- 
pany in New York received an annual salary of $150, 
000. Just one-half of this sum, equal to the pay of 
that one official for six months, had, with difficulty, 
been obtained from Congress, for the working of the 
new Tariff Board. Yet this Board was entrusted with 
the details of fact which served as the basis of tariff 
negotiations and arrangements with all the nations 
under heaven; and, what is beginning to be recog- 
nized, it acquitted itself admirably of its task, 
doing work as trustworthy and effective as it was 
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modest and unobtrusive. Within a few months, in the 
period between August 5, 1909, when the Payne bill 
became law, and March 31, 1910, arrangements were 
successfully completed with all nations, and the 
United States was put on the basis of a “ most favored 
nation” in its tariff relations with every country in 
the world. President Taft very modestly sums this 
up in his recent message. In reality, it is a magnifi- 
cent achievement of lasting value. 

With France, Germany, and particularly with Cana- 
da, there were certain complicated and difficult ques- 
tions, which might well have taken a wrong course and 
caused lasting detriment. As a matter of fact, special 
victories of peace were won in each of these cases, and, 
as the President points out, a very favorable opening 
for a larger measure of reciprocity with Canada has 
been made. 

The small but very efficient Tariff Board, having 
successfully aequitted itself of this task, was at 
once directed by the President to undertake another 
piece of work, of great significance. This is the pro- 
curing of information which may in time form the 
basis of a just, honest, and reasonable Tariff Act, and 
at the same time avoid the “chills and fever” of 
tariff revision and commercial stagnation. 

Public opinion, which had strongly condemned cer- 
tain aspects of the Payne-Aldrich Act, strongly com- 
mended the work and the existence of the Tariff Board. 
This strengthened the hands of President Taft, who 
was thus enabled to take a farther step in making that 
Board what he believed it ought to be. On June 25th 
of the present year he obtained a larger authorization 
from Congress, together with the sum of $250,000, for 
the Tariff Board. Thus strengthened, that Board now 
set to work on the Tariff Act, preparing an admirable 
Glossary of the tariff, to use President Taft’s happy 
phrase, “translating the Tariff Act into English.” 
The Board set itself first to discovér exactly what it 
should and could do; and then directed its energies to 
certain parts of the Tariff Act, namely, to the pulp 
and paper schedule, the. wool and woollens schedule, and 
the farm-products schedule, with the declared intention 
of taking up next the schedules covering chemicals, 
metals, and cottons; thus, it will be seen, overhauling 
those parts of the Act which have been subjected to 
the severest criticism. 

Thus the way for quiet, non-partisan, piecemeal re- 
vision of the tariff has actually been entered on, 
through the initiative of President Taft. The first 
great step has been taken toward “taking the tariff 
out of politics,” a reform as vital in principle, and as 
benign, as taking the civil service out of politics is 
recognized to be, 

The next part of President Taft’s constructive 
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achievement relates to the giant corporations, which 
are so large and important an element in our national 
life; an element cn the one hand marvellously effective 
and embodying a marvellous genius for organization, 
and, on the other hand, at times threatening to over- 
top the very powers of government which created them, 
and to which they owe their legal existence. In a sud- 
den outburst of energy, the great corporations grew 
much more rapidly than the power to control them. 
They threatened to get out of hand altogether, and 
dominate the Republic. 

President Taft has taken the first great step toward 
effectively controlling these gigantic growths, and in- 
suring that their wonderful activities shall be beneficent 
instead of menacing. And the initial step was taken 
precisely in connection with the Payne Tariff Act, 
which brought the President so much unfavorable 
criticism. This initial step was taken in that section 
of the Payne Act which provided for the taxation of 
the net profits of corporations, and the gain was two- 
fold. In the first place, these taxes brought in the sum 
of $25,000,000, to be added to the $35,000,000, of revenue 
yielded by customs duties under the Payne Act; and, 
in the second place, and even more important, they 
opened the way for a systematic control of corpora- 
tions, by getting on record a large amount of trust- 
worthy information concerning them, information 
sworn to by their presidents or officers. 

In this same field of control of corporations Presi- 
dent Taft has further to his credit the amendments to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which check the tendency 
of railroads to become monopolies; which limit the 
watering of stock, and create the Commerce Court, 
the direct purpose of which is to prevent corporations 
from shielding themselves under “ the law’s delays.” 

This much, of achievement, in this field; and, of 
promise, the principle of national incorporation, which 
vould give the Federal government further power to 
control corporations, and also power, where necessary, 
to put an end to the legal existence of corporations 
which had abused their privileges, and preyed on the 
publie. 

Perhaps under this same heading we should mention 
the nation-wide achievement of postal savings-banks, 
the chief opposition to which came, probably, from 
banking corporations which feared to find in the gov- 
ernment a successful competitor for the money of de- 
pesitors. And, if President Taft succeeds in carrying 
out his wish, we shall be able to add the nation-wide 
pareels post, which will come into effective rivalry 
with those highly monopolistic corporations, the great 
express companies: a rivalry likely to redound to the 
general good. 

To sum up this part of the subject: The criticism 
directed against President Taft was colored by the 
notion that he had given the people up to the corpora- 
tions. In reality he has taken most important steps 
toward insuring that the corporations shall be genuinely 
the servants of the people, promoting the people’s in- 
terests and the people’s welfare. 

This is not the Culebra cut, but a cut of fifty-two 
millions in national expenditure, due to reorganiza- 
tions initiated by the President. And indeed it seems 
quite probable that President Taft will gain most en- 
curing fame, not so much by his establishment of 
sound tariff relations with the whole commercial world, 
nor by the steps he has taken toward the control of 
corporations, great and notable achievements as these 
are, but rather as one who has shown the way to 
genuine national economy, and who has already ac- 
complished marvellous results in this direction. Here, 
where the Constitution at last allows him a wide 
sweep of power, he has shown himself a most worthy 
trustee of the people, scrupulously and most effectively 
careful of the nation’s money. And here, be it noted, 
his party cannot claim a dominant share of the credit 
due, since many of the most striking economies have 
been carried out through a Secretary of the Treasury 
who is not a member of that party. 

President Taft has proved himself an exceptionally 
able Finance Minister. When he came to the national 
capital, Mr. Taft found an extraordinary state of con- 
fusiea and lack of co-ordination in the departments of 
government. Many of the details of administration 
dated from the days of the fathers and the eighteenth 
century. It was like carrying transcontinental freight 
in wheelbarrows. Things had been heaped together ; 
they could hardly be said to have grown. There was 
duplication, confusion, inefficiency, and complexity. 

Profiting, I think, by his practical experience as an 
administrator in the Philippines, where he had to do 
so much creative work, Mr. Taft began to overhaul, 
and to direct the overhauling of, the whole compli- 
cated and overgrown structure. He soon found that 





in every department the work could, by the application 
of modern administrative methods, be much better done, 
at much less cost. 

It was not at all a question of dishonesty or personal 
inefficiency. President Taft is very clear about this, 
and very highly commends the energy, honesty, and 
efficiency of the great body of public servants. Not 
the personnel, but the system, was at fault. Rather, 
there was almost no system in the modern sense. As 
a single example: at some of the minor ports it cost 
$300 to collect $1 of customs revenue. And this is 
symptomatic of the whole structure. 

Here, then, Mr. Taft is achieving, and has already 
achieved, the most noteworthy results: results directly 
beneficial to the nation as a whole; results briefly 
summed up in the words, “a fifty-two-million-dollar 
cut.” Which is, of course, a million dollars a week 
saved to the American people. At the same time, one 
cannot help wondering what fate has in store for the 
many government employees whom these economies 
will deprive of situations and incomes. Let us hope 
that the growth of our industries will make new 
places for most of them. 

In the decisions of the law courts President Taft 
cannot, in the nature of things, intervene. But this by 
ne means implies that his influence is not felt there. 
It is felt, and is likely to be felt increasingly, in two 
chief directions: first, in diminishing the law’s delays, 
and, secondly, in the choice of men of light and lead- 
ing, to fill vacancies on the Federal bench. The Great 
Charter embodied the promise “to delay justice to no 
one”; and two notorious murder cases have recently 
shown the world how effectively England can carry 
out the punitive side of this promise. Even more 
vital is the constructive side, the securing of swift and 
sure justice in civil cases. Mr. Taft is strongly im- 
pressed with the vital importance of this, and he is 
bringing strong pressure to bear to bring about a 
thorough revision and modernization of legal pro- 
cedure, beginning at the top, with the Supreme Court. 

Much might be said of the way in which this 

















Mr. Taft in an earnest mood 


eminently constructive President is impressing his 
personality on other departments of his administra- 
tion. But these are the salient points; enough has been 
said to make it clear that, where the Constitution 
allows the President the largest power, Mr. Taft has 
achieved the most noteworthy results; where his power 
is limited by law, as in legislation, the results he has 
reached are, in a sense, even more remarkable, precisely 
because of the limitations he has had to overcome. 
Taking it all in all, a noteworthy constructive record, 
in less than two years. 








McGINNIss is dead; but, begorry, 
He left a great record behind; 

He died at the height av his glory 
—An’ he was the glorious kind! 

His inimies called him a grafter, 
An’ maybe he was, but I know 

He was head av the legions av laughter 
An’ I’m happy to think av him so. 


He was brimmin’ wid blarney an’ banter, 
An’ buzzin’ wid humor an’ fun, 

He rollicked through life at a canter 
Whin it wasn’t a race or a run; 

To women—the best or the worst one— 
His voice was a tindher caress, 

He’d spend his last cint like the first one 
Wid a manner no words cud express. 


cGinniss That 


By Berton Braley 
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Was 


He was fond av good dinners and suppers, 
An’ fond av good liquor as well, 

An’ though he was oft on his uppers 
Be heavens, vou niver cud tell! 

For his smile was a warm one an’ winnin’; 
His manner was gracious an’ bland; 

In virtuous ways or in sinnin’ 
Oho, but McGinniss was grand! 


McGinniss is dead an’ departed, 
But he was a Man to the ind; 
Big-handed, big-voiced, an’ big-hearted, 
A frind that was always a frind! 
From New-Year’s clear through to December 
He wint the whole route, good or bad, 
Ochone, we’ll be proud to remember, 
An’ sure to be missin’ the lad! 





* 
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QBUHAT famous art-critic, the late R. A. 
M. Stevenson, once told me that he 
)) and his still more famous cousin 
used to discuss the most attractive 
2 openings to stories. “Bob” was 
PAY (YS) wont to plead for a wayside inn, 
AM Cory58) Py) for (I think) the snow without, a 
I 8 \\a D9 roaring fire, and a little company 
DST OK SD) ) = . ° . 

assembled about it with glass and 
pipe. And that there is something indefinably fasci- 
nating about this setting it is impossible to deny. 
There is a lure in its very contrast of comfort and 
inclemency, in the age-long traditions of the hostel, in 
its alleviation of the country wilderness, in its signifi- 
cance as a place of change and passing traffic, in its 
adventitious adventurousness, as it were a trap to catch 
the flying incidents of fortune. R. L. S., however, 
held out for a seaport, as might have been con- 
jectured from his admirable use of such material, “ the 
smell of tar, that earnest of romance,” a schooner or 
a brig, I'll dare swear with raking masts, and the 
green. sea swelling round the wooden piles of some 
sea front or pier. Romance has its own roads to our 
hearts, and there is probably nothing to choose be- 
tween them. Yet we do choose. In the lengthening 
winter evenings I can picture myself settling down 
into the armchair before the fire with a novel before 
me which begins in some particular way for prefer- 
ence. I don’t know that I would give the choice of 
R. L. S. a place above his cousin’s. Either would 
captivate me in these hibernal moods. Even can I 
fancy some such start as, “ Without a great wind was 
roaring among the trees. . . .” 

It often is at this season, and it happens to be roar- 
ing as I write; but, alas! the bright-blown sky detracts 
from romantic suggestion of this particular sort. Ro- 
mance has a score of delicate appeals. There is that 
of the road which, I read in some paper to-day, was 
now “ played out.” Alas! then, I have had my share 
in playing it out, and I plead guilty. Yet I can settle 
down comfortably still to the ring of the words. “ At 
the cross-roads the horseman reined and listened. The 
moon shone faintly under a scud of clouds, throwing 
his dim shadow athwart the ribbon of the road... .” 
That leads anywhither you like. It is the privilege of 
such openings to start the imagination into action. 

How familiar and well-loved also was that beginning 
of an older day which promised mystery and romance 
and held itself formally aloof, somehow thus: “ At five 
o'clock on an afternoon in late September in the year 
two cavaliers might have been seen ambling gently 
across the plain toward the ancient castle of La 
Marque.” I wonder if it would be possible to revive 
the thrill with which those cavaliers were greeted in 
one’s youth. Is modern youth too greatly sophisti- 
cated? Scott had this pleasant trick sometimes, but 
not always. He could strike the right romantic note 
when he chose better than any other man. “It was 
early on a fine summer’s day, near the end of the 
eighteenth century, when a young man of genteel 
















In the lengthening winter evenings settling down 
into the armchair before the fire with a novel 
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appearance...” The Antiquary, Guy Manner- 
ing, The Talisman, and others proffer proof of 
Scott’s willingness to usher in his story to appropriate 
harmonies. But he was oftener heavy-handed in his 
introductions. In those early days of the novel to get 





“At the cross-roads the horseman reined and lis- 
tened. The moon shone faintly under the clouds” 


your story started was a formidable and portentous 
affair. It had to be explained elaborately beforehand 
by means of thesis, letters, historical synopsis, and a 
philosophical previs. It had to be bowed in with cere- 
mony, with pretences which no one was expected to 
accept, but which were called for of courtesy and 
custom. Yet that Scott understood the right spirit 
of romance and served it on occasion is evidenced by 
his agreement with R. A. M. Stevenson. Turn you to 
Kenilworth, one of his highest romantic tragedies, and 
read: “It is the privilege of tale-tellers to open their 
story in an inn, the free rendezvous of all travellers, 
and where the humor of each displays itself without 
ceremony or restraint.” There, perhaps, is a much bet- 
ter explanation than I have been able to proffer of the 
enchantment of the “inn opening.” — . 

In the days of my boyhood there was nothing more 
fascinating than the explosive ungrammatical starts 
of Mayne Reade, threatening horrors and mysteries as 
they did from the threshold. It is long since I saw 
one of those old favorites, and I may be parodying 
them when I remember: “A great empty desert. 
Silence. A huge bird is flying. slowly toward 
earth. What is there below the rocks to which it is 
moving? A body .. . two bodies, are stretched. .. .” 
No, I feel that is rather a fake. It doesn’t ring true. 
Mayne Reade always did, as true as those mysteries 
which we knew in reading to be historical truth. 

Some one (I know not whom, but a heavy responsi- 
bility rests on him) deviated from the old romantic 
openings and made a new start. It was quite a 
creditable departure, and inoffensive at the worst. 
But one good custom sometimes may corrupt the 
world. Who was it who first began, “ As I take up 
my pen to tell the story of those brave old days, I 
ean hear around me the happy voices of my grand- 
children, and through the din the dear voice of one 
whom I had the privilege to serve then—and of whom 
these pages—” It runs somehow like that, doesn’t it? 
Alas! I find it now in all but all the historical ro- 
mances I read for pain or pleasure. Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s practical method we know and have no quarrel 
with it. ‘“ Associating as I did with M. Le Duc on such 
intimate terms, and being familiar from the necessities 
of my position in his household. ...” The narrator 
is a very faithful and accurate historian, I’ll go bail. 

It was probably Mr. Kipling who originated the 
abrupt and facile methods now in vogue in many quar- 
ters. “It was all Mackay’s fault. If he hadn’t had 
that C. B. nothing more would have been heard of it 
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all. But as it was the draf’ wouldn't stand it. Mul 
vaney....” It is a formidable weapon, and taking 
enough in master’s hands, but how it palls with in 
ferior treatment! It has the advantage of plunging in 
medias res, which in our old school days we were told 
was an excellent plan. But it has its disadvantages; 
it may be misunderstood. I remember once jumping 
off like that with a phrase, “The two women were 
talking ”—only to be hauled up by a stern printer's 
reader with the ruthless query, “ What two women?” 
But the opening affected perhaps more by lady novel- 
ists has this advantage still more plainly. This con- 
sists in fragments of conversation thrown at the 
readers, as thus, without indication as to the condi- 
tion or relation of the speakers. 

“*T don’t think she will, somehow. You see, there’s 
Janet.’ 

**T hadn’t forgotten Janet, but it would be awkward 
if she didn’t.’ 

“* Perhaps she couldn't.’ 

** You seem to me to be wilful about it. George 
never took it that way.’ 

“* Did George ever take anything that way?’ asked 
the first speaker with a contemptuous laugh.” | 
may be wrong. Perhaps it was the second speaker, 
or there may have been three. In such cases | have 
carefully to count the number of sentences over a 
page or so to find out who has said a particular thing, 
and when I have found out who the speakers are, 
and in what relation they stand to each other, I have 
to go back and read the dialogue again. So you see 
there is something to be said for the old-fashioned 
way of full explanations before entering on the narra- 
tive proper. It is dull, but it is sometimes necessary. 
You may begin with a short philosophical disquisition 
on manners, morals, or the vanity of human wishes; 
or you may be topographically introductory; or you 





may begin alluringly with climatic conditions. “ It was 
a lovely spring day, now sunshine, now shower, and in 
the spacious borders the tulips. ...” Surely that 


should prepare one for a vision of variable feminine 
loveliness. Serious-minded writers there are who in- 
troduce us with diatribes and expositions. Away with 
them! We can expound for ourselves; but it is, alas, 
a growing habit. All vowel sounds, they say, trend 
toward the neutral “FE,” at least in our lazy lan 
guage. So do the beginnings of modern novels take 
refuge in a fairly interesting, and in my case quite 
inoffensive, neutrality. [I open volumes at random. 
“Edward stood on the steep, sloping, red-bricked 
canal bridge... .” “The voice of the stream had 
hoarsened with the night’s rain... .” “ Lady Blank 
had been talking about the weather when her maid 
entered... .” Analyze them, and you will see the 
connection, the bond of union. A central character is 
introduced to the play of scenic orchestra. It isn’t a 
bad opening, and it adumbrates nothing in particular. 
I think L’ll begin a novel that way. 





Hauled up by a stern printer’s reader with 
the ruthless query, “What two women?” 
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RANCE has discovered a new Mecca 
and one of world-wide interest. It 
dx is the site, now at last definitely 
(es fixed, of one of the greatest victories 
G 8 that history records—a victory that 
YN Opened the way to the “mpire of the 
Cesars. The strangest thing about 
3p it is that this digging up of buried 
7 history should occur, not in some far- 
off, half-abandoned land, where tradition is lost in the 
shadows of antiquity, but in the heart of one of the 
most civilized countries on the earth, which has never 
been without a dense population and has never ceased 
to be prominent in human affairs. 

The scene of the discoveries, now attracting universal 
attention in France, is the curious, isolated Mont 
Auxois in Burgundy. Here, as is now known beyond 
the possibility of doubt, Julius Cesar performed his 
most wonderful exploit, for Mont Auxois has _ been 
proved to be the famous Alesia of the De Bello 
Gallico. For half a century the majority of historians 
have been disposed to regard Mont Auxois as probably 
identical with Alesia, but the question has remained 
open, as there were several rival claimants, particularly 
Alaise in Franche-Comté, and at times the controversy 
has waxed warm. Now, however, there can no longer 
be any doubt. Recent excavations have not only set- 

















A bunch of ancient keys uncovered by the excavators 


tled the question of site, but they have resulted in dis- 
coveries entirely unexpected and of the most interest- 
ing character. Even the name has clung to the place, 
in changing forms, fer two thousand years, and it may 
now be read in that of Alise-Sainte-Reine, a little, 
picturesque, old town which hangs high on the shoul- 
der of the historic mountain. At Alesia, where the 
conquest of Gaul was virtually completed, Cesar, with 
an army of scarcely 50,000 men, held 80,000 Gauls in 
a grip of iron, and at the same time and with pre- 
cisely the same force beat off and annihilated a rescuing 
host of 250,000. 

This feat of arms, accomplished twenty centuries 
ago and unparalleled in the annals of war, now rises 
into vivid reality for the visitor, who crumbles under 
his foot the very soil that was cast up by the entrench- 
ing tools of the legionaries and grasps in his hand the 
weapons that they and their enemies fought with— 
swords, lance-heads, javelin points, bucklers, and the 
strange iron hooks (the stimuli of the Comment- 
aries) which were sowed on the ground in front of 
the Roman works to catch the feet of the assailants. 
More than a thousand pieces of bronze and _ silver 
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money, which must have been in the pockets of the 
combatants, have been found in and around the buried 
fosses where the fighting was fiercest. There is prob- 
ably no other known battle-ground which makes his- 
tory start into life as does this one. Standing on the 
height above, as in the gallery of a theatre, one has the 
entire scene before the eyes exactly as it was described 
by Cesar, and it is no difficult feat of imagination te 
see the great Imperator himself, in his scarlet cloak, 
with bared head, hurrying across the smokeless plain 
amid the reverberating cheers of his men, and by the 
magic of his presence and his personal exertions turn- 
ing defeat into victory. From that moment he was 
‘the foremost man of all this world.” And there, too, 
fought Mark Antony, the Antony of Shakespeare, win- 
ning under the master soldier’s eye laurels which he 
was afterward to drop at Cleopatra’s feet. 

It is not, however, the glory of Cesar, but that of 
his great opponent. Vereingetorix, which is con- 
centrating the patriotic sentiment of France upon 
Alesia. In newspapers, in pamphlets, and in lectures 
one sees and hears the name of Vercingetorix extolled 
as that of the representative hero of the Gallic na- 
tion, the type of uncompromising resistance to invasion 
and of nobility of soul under crushing defeat. Hun- 
dreds of eyes are strained from the windows of pass- 
ing trains on the trunk line from Paris to the Mediter- 
ranean to catch a glimpse of his colossal bronze statue 
towering above the trees on the height that he so gal- 
lantly defended; while the railroads offer facilities for 
excursions to the place, and illustrated postal cards 
spread broadcast the fame of the discoveries made, and 
still being made, under the direction of the archo- 
logical commission charged with uncovering the stage 
of one of the world’s greatest dramas. During the 
past summer there has been an extraordinary influx 
of visitors strolling over the ground, watching the 
workmen in the trenches, thronging the improvised 
museums, handling the “ finds,” and re-reading on the 
spot the story of the prodigies once performed here. 

In order to understand the nature of the work at 
Mont Auxois, and especially the patriotic fervor that 
it has aroused in France, it is necessary to recall in 
a few words the closing scenes of Cesar’s career in 
Gaul. 

It was the year 52 B.c. Cesar, believing that his 
conquest was practically completed, had gone to north- 
ern Italy, where he was employing his laurels in the 
game of Roman politics, then running against him. 
The Gauls, learning of the difficulties that beset their 
terrible enemy at heme, resolved to seize the oppor- 
tunity of his absence to overwhelm the legions that 
he had left encamped in their country. At this critical 
juncture, and for the first time during their long fight 
for freedom, they found a leader worthy of their cause 
in the young chieftain Vercingetorix, of the moun- 
tainous country of Auvergne, which thus far had taken 
no part in the war. History is silent about Vercinge- 
torix up to the time when he suddenly matched him- 
self against Cesar; but he must have been an extraor- 
dinary genius, for he came within a hair’s breadth of 
success, and of all the Gaulish chiefs he was the only 
one who commanded virtually universal obedience from 
the ocean to the Alps and from the English Channel 
to the borders of the Roman province. He took hold 
of his work with the iron hand of a master. Every 
tribe was required to furnish its contingent, and any 
hesitation, or dereliction, was punished with merciless 
severity. A day was fixed for a simultaneous uprising, 
and the tragedy opened by a massacre of Romans in 
the valley of the Loire. 

It was the depth of winter when Cesar heard of the 
revolt. But his usual good fortune attended him, for 
he had just completed an arrangement with Pompey 
which would enable him to leave Italy. Sweeping up 
the few troops that could be collected in haste, he 
hurried to the rescue of his imperilled legions. Prob- 
ably no man but Cesar could ever have reached them. 
The account of his first movement thrills the reader 
even at this distance of time. It was the swoop of 
an eagle at a call from its nest. Over the winter-clad 
Cevennes, through six feet of snow, by paths which 
the Gauls believed to be impassable, he forced his 
rapid way and smote the newly revolted Arverni in 
the absence of Vercingetorix, who did not dream that 
Cesar was already back in Gaul. Then, leaving his 
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handful of troops entrenched in the midst of their 
astonished enemies, he rode, with a few attendants, 
straight across the country, careless of the danger or 
neutralizing it by his speed, to the valley of the Saéne. 
Here he was in a commanding position; a few sharp 
orders concentrated the scattered legions under their 
general’s eye—and there was Cesar, once more at the 
head of his army! 

Vercingetorix, recalled by distress signals, flew to the 
aid of his countrymen, expecting to entrap Caesar—for 
even the Arverni did not know that the Roman gen- 
eral had gone, leaving Decimus Brutus in command 




















The colossal bronze statue ot Vercinge- 
torix, the Gaulish hero, by Aime Millet 


of the entrenched camp. But while Vercingetorix was 
busy with Brutus, Cesar swept through the centre of 
Gaul and revenged in the Loire valley the massacre 
of Romans with which the revolt had begun. Vercinge- 
torix turned upon him, and for the first time the two 
leaders were face to face. In a flash the young chief 
was taught a lesson which he only once afterward 
forgot—that there was no standing against Cesar in 
the open field. Then he resolved to starve the Romans 
out; he would leave them no refuge and no food. At 
his orders the Gauls burned their homesteads, their 
villages, the very grass and grain in their fields. “ The 
horizon at night was a ring of blazing fires.” The 
plan of Vercingetorix might have succeeded if he had 
relentlessly carried it out. But there were opposing 
counsels, and to one of the most unfortunate of them 
he listened. He consented, though with reluctance, 
that instead of burning it the Bituriges should defend 
their capital Avaricum, the modern Bourges. Cesar 
took Avaricum by storm and permitted the slaughter 
of forty thousand men, women, and children. He 
himself has recorded it. The fury that this deed 
aroused among the Gauls morally strengthened the 
cause of Vercingetorix, but the immense stores which 
the Bituriges had collected in Avaricum nourished the 
half-starved legions, so that the physical advantage 





























Alise-Sainte-Reine, with a view of Mont Auxois from 
the northwest, and of the statue of the Gaulish hero 


A newly opened trench on the plateau of Alesia. This was 
actually dug by Caesar’s legionaries as he himselt describes 
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remained with Cesar. With his now well-fed army, 
the conqueror advanced upon Vercingetorix in the 
mountain land of the Arverni. The Gaulish chief took 
refuge in his fortified capital of Gergovia, near the 
modern Clermont-Ferrand, a fastness on the summit 
of a plateau surprisingly like that of Alesia. Cesar 
invested him. A fierce battle occurred under the walls, 
and for the first time Cesar was defeated, and with 
such loss as he had never yet suffered. He says he 
did not order the assault, but he was present and by 
no effort could he save the day. He retreated from 
Gergovia, and the flame of patriotism among the ex- 
ulting Gauls leaped into a universal conflagration. 
Even those who had hitherto been faithful to Caesar 
now turned against him. 

Vercingetorix, adhering to his plan of avoiding a 
battle in the open field, followed his enemy into the 
Sadne valley. Here, carried away by the enthusiasm 
of his men, he ventured upon a cavalry fight, in which 
he was routed. Then he retired to the height of Alesia, 
and once more Cesar invested him. 

Now opens the last scene of the drama. Nature has 
set the stage with magnificent hand. Mont Auxois 
is a nearly flat-topped hill, rising steeply _ be- 
tween five and six hundred feet above the bottoms of 
enclosing valleys that have been cut out by circling 
rivers and ridged at the top by almost vertical preci- 
pices varying from thirty to one hundred feet in height. 
The landscape is one of the most beautiful in France. 
The summit of the plateau is kidney-shaped, nearly a 
mile and a half in length, and half a mile in its great- 
est width. On this airy height was situated the city 
of Alesia, already ancient in Cesar’s day, and, for rea- 
sons presently to be explained, a sacred spot in the 
eyes of the Gauls. In this fastness Vercingetorix 
placed his eighty thousand fighting-men, and Cesar, 
with 50,000 legionaries, immediately surrounded shim. 
An assault was not to be thought of: Cesar remem- 
bered Georgovia. But it was possible, he thought, to 
turn the plan of the Gauls against themselves. and by 
cutting off all supplies starve them out. It was known 
that Vercingetocrix had provisions sufficient for only a 
month, and Cesar, whose soldiers were as skilful with 
the pick as with the sword, hemmed in the hill with a 
line of fosses defended by towers and entrenchments 
nearly eleven miles in length. 

On the west of the isolated plateau spreads out the 
broad valley of Les Laumes, in which meet the two 
little rivers Ose and Oserain, one of which has ploughed 
out a steep-sided valley on the north and the other 
a similar trench on the south of Mont Auxois. On the 
east a depressed neck connects the plateau with Mont 
Penneville. Cssar’s line of contrevallation ran through 
the bottoms of these valleys and rose over the Mont 
Penneville neck. As soon as Vercingetorix found that 
he was being invested he sent away his handful of 
cavalry, while there was yet time for them to get out, 
with orders to ride for the cause as for their lives, and 
to scatter throughout Gaul with a summons of rescue. 
Cesar knew their mission, but decided to hold his 
ground. To lose now would be to lose all. Immediately 
he duplicated his works, drawing a line of cireumvalla- 
tion outside the other at an average dist-nee of six 
hundred feet, so that his army was placed vetween two 
impregnable walls of towers and trenches and able, 
like a two-edged sword, to cut both ways. He could 

















“Caesar’s Cup,” a beautiful silver 
vase found in the Roman fosses 


at the same time keep Vercingetorix in and his rescuers 
out. If he were crushed between the two he knew, at 
least, that there was not a man in his legions who 
would not die like a Roman. Owing to the fact that 
for greater security the circumvallation had to be car- 
ried over the tops of the Mont de Flavigny on the 
south and the Montagne de Bussy on the northeast, 
the outer line was about two miles longer than the 
inner. 

After the investment was completed there was little 
fighting. Vercingetorix knew that he could not force 
the Roman lines without the concurrent aid of his 
friends outside. So he waited on his hilltop and 
Cesar waited in the valleys. Now occurred one of 
the most painful episodes ever woven into history. 
Alesia, as we have said, was an ancient city, and its 
inhabitants were loath to leave it even after Vercinge- 
torix had chosen it for the scene of a struggle that 
meant annihilation for one side or the other. But 
there were not provisions sufficient to feed any mouths 
but those of the actual fighters, and Vereingetorix or- 
dered the helpless inhabitants, the old men, the wom- 
en, and the children, to quit the place. Deaf to their 
entreaties, he drove them out and down the slopes 
toward the Roman lines. But Cesar was not the man 
to be moved by compassion when military necessity 
forbade it, and he would neither suffer the miserable, 
starving wretches to pass through his works nor give 
them food! Since, in his Commentaries, he has not 
mentioned the final upshot of this heartrending epi- 
sode, historians are left to supply the omission as best 
they may. Some, in accord with the general tradition, 
suppose that the unfortunates wandered on the exposed 
slopes until they died of hunger; others, inspired by 
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A testimony to the healing qualities of the sacred spring—a sculptured portrait 
left behind by a grateful patient, together with a fragment of the pedestal 


the nobility of character universally ascribed to Ver- 
cingetorix, have relieved their feelings with the sup- 
position, or rather the hope, that the Gaulish hero 
eventually relented and suffered them to share the 
starvation fare of his troops. But the general belief 
is that they perished miserably between the lines, and 
an old tradition derives the name Les Laumes, now 
borne by the valley that faces the scene, from les larmes 
(‘“tears”’), the reference being to the wailing of the 
women and children rejected by their own soldiers 
and pleading in vain for succor to the iron-hearted 
Romans. 

The rescuers were long in coming, and the thirty 
days named by Vercingetorix as the limit of time dur- 
ing which he could hold out had long since elapsed 
before the eyes of the watchers on the beleaguered 
plateau were gladdened by the sight of thousands of 
fluttering pennons and gleaming lances swiftly ap- 
proaching over the hills to the west of Les Laumes. 
If the Gauls were late in arriving, they came in force. 
There were 250,000 of them, gathered from as far away 
as Belgium. Vercingetorix was ready for them, but 
so was Cesar. The Gallic hero prepared to rush down 
from the heights as soon as his friends began their 
assault on the outer line, and the Romans prepared to 
hurl back the assailants from both sides simultaneous- 
ly. The first encounter was not encouraging to Ver- 
cingetorix. The rescuers swarmed heedlessly down into 
the valley, and Cesar trapped them with his cavalry 
and ground them to pieces before Vercingetorix could 
strike an effective blow on his side. After this lesson 
the Gauls kept to the hills and began to exhibit some 
generalship. There was a weak point in Cesar’s outer 
line and they discovered it. Into the Valley of Les 
Laumes from the north projects the long nose of Mont 
Rea. Cesar had found that he could rot carry his 
circumvallation far enough back to include the highest 
part of this great hill, and as the side of the pro- 
jecting nose was precipitous it created a partial break 
in his line. Through this break the Gauls suddenly 
poured sixty thousand picked men and pushed the Ro- 
mans in disorder down the hill. Vercingetorix, watch- 
ing the maneuvre from his aerie, instantly attacked 
the contrevallation at the opposite point. The crisis 
had come for both Gauls and Romans. 

From a point on the Montagne de Flavigny, now be- 
lieved to have been located, Cesar watched the strug- 
gle and sent division after division to the aid of the 
hard-pressed legionaries. Finally it became evident 
that only his personal presence could save the day. 
Making himself as conspicuous as possible, he hurried 
through the valley between the lines, everywhere en- 
couraging the troops, until, arrived at the point of 
danger, he threw himself into the fight. The broken 
cohorts coalesced again in his presence and, throwing 
away every weapon but the short sword, precipitated 
themselves upon the Gauls. But Cesar did not ex- 
pect to win by simple élan. Before leaving his post 
he had sent his cavalry to scale Mont Rea and assail 
the Gauls in the rear. As soon as the horse began to 
thunder down the height behind them the Gauls were 
thrown into a panic. Cesar seized the opportunity 
and ordered an advance. The enemy were ground be- 
tween two millstones, and in a few hours the Roman 
cavalry were pursuing and cutting them down in all 
directions, and their army of 250,000 had vanished. 
Vercingetorix on his side had not been able to cross the 
Roman fosses. 

It was the end—as sudden as dramatic. Vercinge- 
torix, with what remained of his eighty thousand men, 
was already at the point of starvation, but now, say 
his eulogists, he rose to the height of moral grandeur. 
Summoning his chiefs about him, he said to them that 
he had undertaken this war with the hope of preserv- 
ing the freedom of Gaul. He had failed, and he wished 
to bear alone the responsibility of that failure. If 
they wished to kill him his breast was open to their 
swords; if they wished him to make terms with Cesar 
he would do his best. They chose to demand terms, 
but Cesar would grant none. It must be unconditional 
surrender or starvation. 

Tradition fixes the scene of the final interview be- 
tween Cesar and Vercingetorix at a point near Les 
Laumes where a picturesque old bridge spans the Ose. 
It is a subject that the artists have not neglected. 
Cesar, haughty, implacable, is represented sitting in 
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front of his pavilion, with Vercingetorix, lean with 
hunger, but unconquerable in spirit, standing before 
him. Since he can obtain no mercy for his countrymen, 
Vercingetorix disdains to plead for himself. He throws 
down his sword, folds his arms, and looks his con- 
queror unflinchingly in the eye. It was an opportunity 
for magnanimity that would have magnified Cwsar in 
the eyes of future ages, but he did not seize it. Instead 
he put Vercingetorix into irons and sold his starving 
soldiers to the slave contractors who followed every 
where, like jackals, at Cewsar’s heels. In the terrible 
Mamertine dungeon in Rome Vercingetorix waited six 
weary years until Cesar found leisure to celebrate his 
triumph. Then he was led chained through the streets 
behind the car of the conqueror, and at the end of the 
pageant, while Cesar mounted to the capitol, was haled 
back to the dungeon and strangled. 

Such is the story of Alesia. As long ago as 1861- 
65, when Napoleon III. was writing his Life of Julius 
Cesar, excavations were made around Mont Auxois 
at the expense of the Emperor himself, with the pur 
pose of settling the dispute as to the true location of 
Alesia. Napoleon’s excavators discovered unmistak 
able signs that the mountain had been surrounded in 
ancient times by a double line of fosses and fortifica 
tions precisely like those described by Caesar. They 
also uncovered remains of the peculiar defences con 
trived by the Romans to protect their works, such as 
the iron stimuli, the concealed holes in the ground that 
were filled at the bottom with pointed stakes hardened 
with fire, and the places where trunks of trees with 
entangled branches had been arranged in long lines of 
impenetrable abattis. They found a great number of 
Roman and Gaulish weapons and hundreds of coins, 
both Gaulish and Roman, all of which bore dates an- 
terior to 52 B.c. Some of the Gaulish coins bore the 
names of the chieftains who fought with Vercingetorix, 
and at least one that of Vercingetorix himself. Most 
scholars were convinced at once that Alesia had been 
found, and in 1865 the statue of Vercingetorix that 
now crowns the plateau, the work of Aimé Millet, was 
unveiled. 

During the four centuries after its conquest, while 
Alesia remained an important centre of population, 
industry, and worship, its life appears to have been 
very animated. The semicircle of the Roman theatre, 
which has not yet been completely uncovered, has a 
diameter of about 270 feet; the baths are extensive. 
A peculiar feature of Alesian life was the worship of 
the waters of a sacred spring, to which four of the 
temples appear to have been devoted. It was a kind 
of antique Lourdes, and many “ ex-votos” have been 
found left by sufferers who imagined themselves to have 
been cured by the miraculous waters. Some of these 
are sculptured images representing the features of the 
patients or the parts of the body that were affected by 
disease. 

But in popular interest nothing can exceed the re- 
mains of the works of Cesar. The discoveries made in 
the time of Napoleon III. have been verified and ex- 
tended. Close by the railway station at Les Laumes 
a section has been cut in the grass-covered ground at 
right angles to the line of the Roman trenches which 
has the convincing force of a geometrical demonstra- 
tion. The surface of the valley consists of a vegetable 
and movable soil, the deposit of centuries of meteoro- 
logical wear and tear. Beneath this, at a depth of 
about three feet, is an ancient, solid, immovable 
stratum containing no vegetable matter and filled with 
imbedded pebbles. Now Cesar records that in front 
of the agger, or principal parapet, of his works he 
caused two deep fosses, or trenches, to be dug. In the 
section which I have just mentioned, cut at right 
angles to the line of the agger, these fosses are revealed 
as in an engineer’s drawing. They have been filled to 
the top with the surface soil, but their outline stands 
out with startling clearness, because the eye at a single 
glance sees the difference in color and composition be- 
tween the soil that has drifted into and filled up the 
trenches and the virgin stratum in which the trenches 
were sunk. The line between the two is surprisingly 
sharp and distinct. It is no exaggeration, then, to 
say that the visitor can actually take in his hand the 
very earth that felt the strokes of the legionaries’ 
spades when, under Crsar’s eye, two thousand years 
ago, they threw aside their arms and dug for life. 
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slight frame and were amazingly 
frayed along the edges, and his trousers, which were so 
long that they overlapped the soles of his shoes, had 
been beaten by the combined energy of rain and wind 
into ridiculously close union with his fleshless limbs. 
The same sportively brutal elements had pasted his 
long, unkempt hair down over his ears and over his 
significantly low forehead, and had streaked his face 
and hands, as by digital impression, with the cheap 
dye from his frowsy cap, which he now twirled unre- 
mittingly between his fingers, as he stood before the 
assembled office force, in a hoarse, raucous whisper 
asking for “ wurrk.” 

They asked him what he could do, in apologetic tones, 
jor he was so tiny, so diminutive, that they, who were 
strong and well clad and well fed, felt brutishly elephan- 
tine and prodigious in comparison—as if health and 
robustness were shameful things in the presence of 
such paucity, such poverty. In his low, squeaking 
voice, blinking his eyes simultaneously, the words 
falling from his lips with lightning rapidity, he an- 
swered, ‘* En’thin’.” 

They laughed at that, but their laughter spoke of 
increasing embarrassment, not of amusement. Already 
he had established a hold upon them because of, his 
weakness, and they could not suffer him to infringe 
further with. impunity. They—five of them pitted 
against the baby figure in man’s clothes, shivering 
with wet and cold—assumed an attitude of defiance as 
a defensive measure. He was too young, they told 
him, to be employed, and they quoted the law, which 
said not under fourteen years, to which, blinking his 
eyes with the same snappish velocity as before, he 
replied: 

“ Yessir.” He made no movement after that, but 
stood in the same submissive, meek posture, twirling 
his poor, soaking-wet cap. And so, to lend weight to 
their victory over him, they told him they could not 
employ’ little boys of six or seven years. And he 
blinked his watery, bleary eyes, and submissively, 
bleatingly uttered, “* Yessir.” 

It became evident to them that he lacked the intelli- 
gence to apply the general rule to himself. So, kindly 
—they could afford to speak kindly now they had 
saved themselves from him—they explained matters. 
For a moment he stood as before, his emaciated little 
fingers busy with his cap, his eyes closing and opening 
automatically; then, with a haste which was almost 
appalling in its abruptness, he tore at his coat, and 
from some invisible pocket, with a prestidigitator’s 
speed, pulled forth a creased and greasy paper, which 
he handed them without comment. It was a birth 
certificate with an affidavit—his “ working-papers ”— 
and his age was seventeen. 

They looked at him and marvelled. And the wonder 
with which they regarded him was not unmixed with 
alarm. The victory of which they had been so certain 
was not theirs, after all. He had faith in that magic 
paper that attested his age, and he had faith in them. 
What need to argue in words, when he had beaten 
them on their own grounds? 

They felt the justice of his attitude, and of one ac- 
cord they discovered that they needed him. The chief 
clerk wanted a boy to be more particularly at his beck 
and call. The bookkeeper had some labelling to do; 
the sltipping-clerk some sampling; and the manager, 
remembering his four-year-old at home, who was 
bigger and stronger than this seventeen-year-old, 
placidly agreed to the munificent remuneration of 
three dollars a week, which the Shrimp had asked. 

For that was what they called him by unanimous 
‘eonsent. No one could have said who was responsible 
for the designation; in some subtle way, their minds 
working in the same grooves, they evolved the term, 
and it fitted like the proverbial glove. They didn’t 
suspect—how could they?—that he was enormously, 
morbidly sensitive concerning his stunted growth, and 
that they might as well have applied a lash as the nick- 
name. If they had given the matter a thought, which 
they didn’t, they would have argued that he lacked 
the brain capacity to be sensitive about anything. 

They found him stupid, but they had not expected 
to buy a mentality at three dollars a week; the, found 
him in need of ablutions—they provided soap und 
water and taught him the beauty of cleanliress; they 
found he had but one jagged, wretched set cf rags to 
his back, so they clubbed together and bought him a 
suit. They thought it would write joy across that 
weazened, blank little face, but when they showed it 
to him, in all the trim neatness of its seven-ninety- 
eight newness, he merely blinked his eyes and uttered 
i his chronic monosyilable, “ Yessir.” 

They did not despair even then. They had bought 
a little human machine for three dollars a week, that 
could walk and run errands and fold circulars and 
pick up things and generally do as it was told. They 
had not bargained for a human soul capable of feeling 
and expressing pain and joy, and they set themselves 
the task of humanizing the little automaton. 

They went about it systematically, and began by 
giving him lunch-money, for he had gone until then 
without a midday meal. To their consternation, he 
carried into the office as his first luncheon a canister 
of ill-smelling coffee and a huge slice of cheap pie. 
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Having swallowed this, he produced a lighted pipe 
from one of his magician’s pockets and, jumping upon 
the window-sill, crawled out through the open window, 
and curling up on the outer ledge, began, or rather 
resumed, his smoke. : 

The bookkeeper remonstrated with him. Didn’t he 
know that tobacco was even worse for little boys than 
coffee and pie? To which, pipe between his teeth, 
in his cracked, squeaking whisper, he answered, 

‘“Terbaccer’s chippern grub, ander darn sight more 
fill’n’.” 

That, at least, was human, and a thought rolled into 
one. The office was amazed and delighted with this 
sign of awakening intelligence. They congratulated 
themselves. Their humanizing influence was beginning 
to bear fruit. 

And so it was. His nails, which at first had been 
chewed to the depth of one-fourth their natural size, 
began gradually to assume the aspect of belonging to 
a human biped. Occasionally he began to wear a collar 
in addition to his ready-made tie, and on one red-letter 
day he came in with glossy, shining boots. But the 
mystery of this extravagance was explained when he 
told them that the “ shine” was a “ trade deal ” given 
in exchange for an errand. He was monstrously proud 
of his boots while the gloss lasted, and rubbed and 
polished them every spare moment through the day 
with a rag steeped in typewriter oil. This was the 
first time he evinced any personal pride, and it was 
significant that the thing which inspired it was his 
boots, which were too large for his feet, which in turn 
were too big for his body. 

He became loquacious presently, and took them into 
his confidence concerning “ Me faddern mudder.” It 


pathy, or trying to, with nothing more material in 


view, however, than the achievement of a purely 
artistic triumph. 

They were convinced of the sister’s actuality, how- 
ever, one cold, rainy morning, when the Shrimp wafted 
into the office looking very much the same as on the 
morning of his advent—a poor, desolate, umbrellaless, 
searcely human-looking creature, with not a dry thread 
on his body. They asked him how he had managed 
to get quite so wet, and he told them in his blinking, 
feverishly fitful way that which harrowed them all 
they could wish for and thawed every dormant ecor- 
puscle of pity in their blood. He had tramped the 
five weary, dreary miles lying between Forty-eighth 
Street and the office, as he tramped them every morn- 
ing, to save five cents. This saving, multiplied by six 
through the week, gave him the lordly sum of thirty 
cents to dispose of, which on Saturday he invested in 
candy for his “ inw’lid sister.” 

He seemed, too, to be wholly unconscious of doing 
anything noteworthy, anything so far above the plane 
that could have been expected of him as to render his 
action monumental, colossal. That he did this re- 
peatedly, untiringly, incessantly, in their eyes consti- 
tuted him a combination of hero and martyr; and now, 
their thirst for the blatantly extreme having been ap- 
peased once more by the little creature, and their com- 
passion roused to the uttermost, they cast about for 
means of alleviation, assuming the form finally of an 
additional weekly contribution of thirty cents, to 
enable him to purchase the mean little package which 
was his sister’s one end-of-the-week delight and to ride 
to business as well. 

One morning, arrayed in their gift, his one suit of 

clothes worthy of the 
name, he stated 











brusquely, immediate- 
ly on entering the 
office, that he was 
“ gonterquit.” Nothing 
short of a volcano ris- 
ing bodily out of the 
bay, and fully equipped 
with lava and the other 
efuvia of a Vesuvius 
in good working order, 
could have more greatly 
astounded them. The 
office force left its 
several employments, 
and, encircling him, 
yielded to the seduc- 
tions of wonderment. 
Yet the Shrimp _be- 
trayed neither  satis- 
faction nor concern at 
the impending change. 


Blinking __ incessantly, 
he received the homage 
of their unchecked 


curiosity in taciturn 
silence, and only after 
repeated shrapnels of 
incisive questioning did 
they elicit the state- 
ment, made _ without 
any perceptible note of 
triumph, “I’m gonter- 
de stage.” 

They looked at one 
another, unbelief in the 
improbable contending 
with belief in the pos- 
sible. What company 
was he going to join? 
What part was he to 
play? ; 

The Shrimp regard- 
ed them uncomprehend- 
ingly. ‘‘ Dun’no’,” he 
said, and showed them 
a card. “Thet’s de- 
feller,’ he tumbled the 
words from his mouth 
pell-mell, ‘“wot’s en- 








He stood before the assembled office force, ask- 


gaged me.” But of his 
duties he could tell 
nothing. 


ing, in a hoarse, raucous whisper for “ wurrk”’ The cold shoulder 


was startling to the office to learn that the grotesque 
little wraith, who had ensconced himself so securely in 
their midst, really had a home, and a bed, to which at 
night he took himself and the rags which covered him 
and which seemed adhesive rather than cohesive, for he 
had discarded his patches only intermittently, invari- 
ably resuming them in bad weather. It would have 
been less of a surprise to them to learn that he slept 
in a leaky stable or an empty loft, or in some equally 
impossible place. The office had worked itself into 
such a frenzy of virtuous sympathy that it resented 
the idea of the Shrimp’s enjoying even the poorest 
comfort as an intrusion, making their compassion less 
necessary, and lieble to dull its edge. And yet he 
boasted of a horve—they could not help speculating 
as to its dimensions and equipment—and of an invalid 
sister—“ inw’lid sister,” he called it. The latter they 
mistrusted entirely. An invalid sister, in connection 
with the Shrimp, seemed as much of a luxury as a 
chafing-dish or a piano lamp. Brutally, crudely, they 
even suspected the Shrimp of working on their sym- 
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was shown the Shrimp 

that week. But he 
was blissfully unaware of it. He ate his lunch of 
pie and coffee, and smoked his pipe, and tripped 
and stumbled over his pontoon shoes much as usual; 
and when Saturday evening came he trudged into the 
august presence of ‘de boss,” and twirled his cap in 
silence until it would please the great man to notice 
him. That event taking place, he said, jerkily and a 
little uncertainly, “I jescame tersay goo’-by.” 

“ Good-by, little man, and good luck to you.” 

“Yessir.” They had long ago learned to accept thet, 
his maid-of-all-work word, in place of “thank you,” 
and “de boss” smiled drearily and went back to his 
figures. 

In the outer office he went from desk to desk and 
offered to shake hands. His hands were shockinyiy 
dirty, and they went through that last ceremony in a 
spirit of manly heroism, for they would not have 
offended him for worlds—though he had hurt them so 
sadly. © 

Five minutes after the door had closed upon the 


pathetic little figure, the bookkeeper said senten- 
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tiously, “So that’s the last of the Shrimp,” in the 
perfunctorily lugubrious voice of one returning from 
an interment. 

And yet it was not. A month passed, and the 
opening night of the play in which he was to appear 
arrived. The office force, individually and collectively, 
had voiced their intention of “treating themselves ” 

















In the one room, which served as a 
kitchen, stood the bed of the invalid sister 


to see “ what sort of a figure the Shrimp would cut.” 
Their chance to do so passed with the first night into 
the region of things impossible, for, the morning 
after the first night, the Shrimp, unkempt, tousled, 
frowsy, appeared punctualiy at nine. A murmur of 
derision and surprise went up, and they stood eaves- 
dropping at the door of the front office as he explained 
his predicament to ‘“ de boss.” 

His part, it appears, had been to carry in a tray 
with cigars and matches in an Oriental scene, and 
after handing these to the leading man, impersonating 
a Turk, to throw himself upon knees and hands, and 
in this crouching position act as a sort of human table 
for the tray, which the Turk placed upon his back. All 
had gone well at rehearsal, and the Shrimp dwelt 
lovingly, albeit in fantastic terms, on the costume of 
red and black which he had worn. On the opening 
night, however, a disturbing element had occurred 
which had not been provided for at rehearsal. A shout 
of laughter had greeted his entrance and subsequent 
antics, and had so angered him that he had signified 
his intention to quit immediately he got off the stage. 
The curious part was that he had not been in the least 
disconcerted by the flood of amusement that swept the 
house. He had not forgotten his “ business,” but had 
calmly, placidly, gone on with his part to the end. But 
indignation had gathered to a head within him. 

All this he told them in words badly garbled and 
distorted almost beyond recognition, winding up 
with: 

“JT don’t hafterstend thet—I tol’ de man’ger. I kin 
be a biznis man, I sez. So I come back to youse.” 

With that he resumed the industrious blinking of 
his eyes and twirling of his cap. 

One day he did not appear at the office, and the 
chief clerk went himself “to look him up.” 

He found the Shrimp’s home—the home that had so 
greatly excited their curiosity—to consist of two bare 
rooms—bare floor, bare walls, and bare table. In the 
one room, which served as a.kitchen, stood the bed of 
the invalid sister, a girl of nineteen, with a face so 
fine and beautiful that the chief clerk felt a sudden 
tightening of the throat muscles. The nightgown and 
coverlid were both snowy white, and he noticed a 
magazine lying on her bed in which she had been read- 
ing. Every once in a while she coughed, the dry, hard, 
brittle cough which, to the practised ear, proclaims as 
plainly as words, “I am consumption, and I show no 
mercy.” 

From the adjoining room proceeded a deep, guttural 
snore. 

“Me farder,” explained the Shrimp. “ He’s drunk. 
Gits drunk every two weeks—every pay-day. Thet’s 
why I hadter stayhome.” And with a quick thrust of 
the thumb in the direction of his sister, he explained 
that the mother dared not leave her alone when the 
“ farder ” was “ sleepin’ off his drunk.” 

Yet the common words, the hideous grotesqueness 
of the brutish creature’s being so close by to one whom 
Death had already sanctified, could not veil'a sort of 


spiritual exaltation which exuded from the Shrimp. - 


He no longer seemed a street gamin with unclean hands 
and pontoon boots to the chief clerk, who marvelled as 
he discerned lines in the little face which had always 
seemed so contemptible, and meanings in those lines 
which transfigured him. Truly, the Shrimp was an 
ever-new revelation. 

Soon after this they heard from the Shrimp that 
his father had been sent to the Island for ninety days— 
“for gittin’ interow and injur’nercop.” He expressed 
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no sorrow at this—rather a vague satisfaction that his 
bibulous father was out of the way so his sister could 
consummate her dying decently. 

It was plain to see, however, that something 
weighed upon him, and presently he made his con- 
fession. Pay-day—his father’s—having come, and the 
fortnightly drunk being in its inception in the usual 
saloon, the Shrimp had craftily, in an offhand manner, 
as he gave them to understand, apprised thereof a 
man who had an old score against his father. There 
had been a little unwillingness to precipitate a rous- 
ing row—for the score was a very old one—but a 
dollar, handed by the Shrimp to the instrument he 
had selected, was eloquent of results. There had been 
a glorious row—a regular free fight—the police had 
come in and locked the Shrimp’s father up for the 
night. As he was an old offender, the sentence had 
been ninety full days. Thus, ingenuously, treacher- 
ously to the parent, loyally to the sister, had the 
Shrimp rid himself of his father. “It woulderbeen 
so horrid,” he said, snifting, and twirling his cap in- 
defatigably, “for her terdie wit’ him drunk, perhaps, 
in de next room.” 

On the Saturday that followed, as they were closing 
up, the Shrimp announced, briefly: “I’ve gotter quit 
here. On account of me inw’lid sister. We need all 
de money we kin git for her, an’ I kin make more 
money on de outside.” But no persuasion, no coaxing, 
could prevail upon him to enlarge on the enigmatical 
phrase, “on de outside.” Looking at them with fright- 
ened hare’s eyes, he mumbled, “Some day I’m coming 
back, and den I’ll be erbiznis man fergood.” In his 
flurry he telescoped his words even more ruthlessly 
than usual. They could extract nothing further from 
him, and finally, to escape their good-natured queries, 
he bolted from the office without as much as wishing 
them good-by. From the hall as vantage-ground, his 
raucous voice carried back the words to them, ‘ Some 
day I’m coming back.” 

Some time afterward the chief clerk stumbled across 
the Shrimp unexpectedly. It was on a Saturday after- 
noon, and Sixth Avenue in the stretch between Four- 
teenth and Eighteenth streets was crowded with shop- 
pers. A congestion of human beings, concentrating 
about one corner, carried the chief clerk along like 
a bit of flotsam in a strong eddy, to his great disgust. 
But the disgust changed to interest and the interest 
to intense excitement when he saw that the attraction 
in the nucleus of the mob was the Shrimp. 

He was dressed and accoutred in every particular 
like a policeman—cap, buttons, gloves, belt, mace, 
and all—and in his raucous voice he was squeaking, 
“Samples, free samples of de noo toot’-powder.” On 
his back was printed the one word “ Dentona,” and 
when he turned, the chief clerk saw that it adorned 
his breast likewise. 

Women and _ children, 
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cup of hot coffee, the chief clerk was saying reproach- 
fully, “ But, Shrimp, this is much worse than the 
other.” 

“Yessir,” ,said the Shrimp. He sat silent for a 
minute, and the chief clerk, looking upon the thin and 
wasted little face, hammered into spiritual beauty by 
suffering, marvelled. 

Then the Shrimp told his tale. The “ inw’lid” sister 
had died, died decently and quietly—the Shrimp laid 
stress upon that—because his father was still away. 
But there had been no money in the house to bury her, 
and they, the Shrimp’s mother and himself, had an 
insuperable objection to seeing the girl buried in 
Potter’s Field, “ where dey put de poor people,” as the 
Shrimp said, detachedly, looking as if he felt very 
rich. “So I stuck it out. An’ now she’s dead, I ain’t 
goin’ back any more. She had ever’t’ing she wanted 
afore she died,” he said, with evident pride; “I wuz 
makin’ fifteen per.” He regarded the chief clerk 
dubiously for a moment, then lowering his voice to a 
confidential but raucous whisper, he added, “ She had 
sharlodrousse and oranges every day.” 

After that he lapsed into silence, regarding the cup 
before him with intent, unseeing eyes. He was miles 
and miles away, the intangible, untraversable, number 
less miles that interpose between the quick and the 
dead. Suddenly he raised his head, and the light that 
shone from his eyes made beautiful indeed the weary, 
haggard little face, despite their automatical blinking. 
It was evident that he was bracing himself to a gigantic 
confidence. 

“There was one t’ing she wanted more’n anyt’ing 
else,” he finally nerved himself to say. He eyed the 
chief clerk closely, having some vague suspicion that 
his confidence might not be appreciated. Reassured, 
he continued, “It was a diamond ring.” He stopped 
for the fraction of a second, and then broke into that 
purling, tripping rapidity of speech which had seemed 
so amazing, so startling, when they first knew him: 

“T got hér a diamond ring, and we buried it with 
her.” 

Something wrenched inside the chief clerk’s head, 
in the region of the eyes or throat, or both. He wanted 
to laugh, and he couldn’t. He wanted to ery and he 
couldn’t. He was ashamed of both desires. Squalor 
and fineness, poverty and nobility, grotesqueness and 
spiritual exaltation, all jumbled together so foolishly, 
so incongruously in the poor little Shrimp, who, blink- 
ing incessantly, a little paler, a little thinner, a little 
more worn than of old, sat opposite to him. 

Presently the squalor and the wretchedness seemed 
to vanish, and exaltation only shone from the Shrimp’s 
eyes. He was speaking again. 

“T hated thet—bein’ dressed up, bein’ laffed at ail 
day long, makin’ a monkey outern myself, but UII 





men and boys, were hud- 
dled about him, anxious 
to see him rather than 
to obtain a free sample. 
From time to time they 
seemingly closed over 
him, but from the shift- 
ing, wobbling human 
mass came that hoarse 
call unremittingly, 
“Samples, free samples.” 

“Funny, ain’t he?” 
said one little girl. An 
enormous Jewess, with 
a high bosom and high 
pompadour and high 
voice, called to a friend 
some six feet away, who 
had not succeeded in 
wedging her way through 
the mob, “ He’s as ugly 
as sin.” A big, burly 
Irishman growled out, 
“That young un_ has 
got a regular Sing Sing 
squint,” and all the 
while the Shrimp, ignor- 
ing these thrusts and 
insults and taunts, 
labored ' industriously, 
handing sample upon 
sample to whoever would 
take them, blinking 
madly, and squeaking 
out the same _ words 
again and again. 

The samples came to 
an end after a_ while, 
and the crowd about him 
thinned out. Some little 
boys, sediments of the 
receding mob, remained 
behind and bawled and 
yelled at the Shrimp, 
who, shrinking from 
them, turned in another 
direction. But the boys 
swung about with him, 
and sang out ribald in- 
sults, inviting him at 
the same time “ter club 
us.” Again the Shrimp 
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turned to escape his tor- 
mentors, but his perse- 
eutors turned with him 
again, and some _ of 
them began pelting him 
with stones and mud. 

The chief clerk, disentangling himself from the out- 
skirts of the departing mob, made for the boys, and 
they, seeing him, scented danger and took to their 
heels, 

Quarter of an hour later, in a restaurant, over a 





Quarter of an hour [ater, in a restaurant, over: 
a cup of hot coffee, the Shrimp told his tale 


tellyer wot—I would hev goneon doin’it forevernever, 
if I coulda kept sis. But it wuzn’t no use. She’s 
gone. Dere’s nuttin’ left for me ter do. So I’m comin’ 
back to youse once more, for terbe a biznes man 
again.” 
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MAXIMS FOR THE MILLION 


VAG Lei9X Gye oy] F the sure thing were always a cer- 
yas =) tainty the chances in the game of 

Wy) GN life would be more favorable to the 
x consumer. 

It is a poor paradox that won’t 
work both ways. 

It is just as well not to hit a 
! man when he is down, because it 
is quite possible that he is in a 
position to wen you up. 

Some men who have married a thing of beauty have 
not found that she is invariably a joy forever. 

The trouble with the milk of human kindness is 
that in a selfish world it too often comes condensed. 

It is next to impossible to convince a woman, whose 
husband snores while he sleeps, that it is difficult for a 
man to do two things at once. 

The optimist is the man who is utterly unable to 
see the hole even when he is in it up to his ears. 

Gossip wouldn’t be so bad if it went in one ear and 
out at the other instead of out of our mouths. 

It is all right to play a rubber at bridge, but it is 
bad form to rubber at your neighbor’s hand. 

A man may have the key to a situation, and yet be 
unable to find the key-hole. 

Money talks, but, unlike some men, it can hardly be 
said ever to grow exactly what you might call garru- 
lous. 

Some politicians seem to think that a candidate can 
run better for office if his legs are pulled regularly 
every day. 


















ODDS AND ENDS 


Devorp of interest as politics must ever be to those 
of us who dwell in the higher realms of the spirit, 
we observe as an interesting contribution to the evi- 
dence in favor of a law of compensation that, while 
Maine has gone Democratic, the Republicans seem 
beyond all question to have carried Portugal. 

We are very sorry, Samantha, that we cannot 
assist you. It would have been doubtless a. rare 
privilege to help you out of your trouble by accepting 
your poem, so that you could pay the bili, but your 
lines, 

I’m in a dreadful quand’ry, 
For the Chink has held my laundry 
Till I pay, 


tragic as they are, are yet so faulty in the matter of 
rhyme that they must go back to you. Nobody shall 
ever rhyme “ quandary ” with “laundry” in these 
columns without first having placed the editor under 
the influence of ether. 

The philosopher has sent us a lettergram to say 
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that “Many a Domestic Ship is blown on the Reefs 
of Ruin by the Trade Winds that inflate the Bargain 
Sail.” The lettergram having been sent collect, we 
have declined to receive it. 

It is very kind of Mr, Hiram J. Bunderberry to 
offer us the refusal of his article on ‘“ The Hobble- 
skirt as a Restraint upon Gadding,” and we hereby 
accept it. That is, we accept the refusal, and hereby 
refuse the article. We believe in the hobble-skirt. 
With the hobble tied just a little tighter it makes one 
of the best impromptu golf-bags we ever carried. 


The Three Wise Men of Gotham, they went to sea in 
a bowl, . 
But when they’d gone some sixty knots they cried, 
“Why, bless my soul, 
This Ocean is a terror—first a mountain, then a valley! 
*Tis very clear at least to us it is no bowling-alley.” 
And so they tacked along the main 
Until they got to shore again, 
And ever since, I understand, 
They’ve done their bowling on the land. 








SAID THE ARTIST, “ THOUGH PRICES MAY SOAR 

FoR EACH TURKEY AND DUCK IN THE STORE, 

I’VE SO MUCH CANVAS BACK 

FROM THE NATIONAL Ac— 

I CAN STILL KEEP THE WOLF FROM THE DOOR.” 
W. B. GILBERT. 
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Bildad, whose letter has an air of not unconscious 
smartness about it, writes to ask “If there were any 
birds in last year’s nests, what kind of birds would 
they be?” e must frankly confess our ignorance 
upon the subject, but we feel tolerably certain that 
if Bildad will iook carefully around his own last year’s 
aviary he will find that they are a species of eagle- 
eyed vulture, with fierce-looking unpaid bills reaching 
out to tear his financial heart to pieces. 

The modern dreamer should not forget, while build- 
ing his castles in the air, to provide himself with a 
first-class aeroplane wherewith to get to them. It will 
not add materially to the expense of the establish- 
ment. 

It may have been merely a typographical error, but 
when the compositor, in setting up his daily meed of 
type, put the announcement of the marriage of Lord 
Bareacres to Miss Daisy Reddymun under the head of 
Patrimonial Alliances instead of Matrimonial, it 
savored to us of very intelligent stupidity. A man 
who could be such an ass as that all the time ought 
to be in great demand. 


BEFORE AND AFTER: A PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE JOKE 
ON THEIR HONEYMOON 
He: You must never, never think of going to the 
Adirondacks in the hunting season, sweetheart. 
Sue: And why not, belovedest? 
He: Because, my own, you’d be taken for a dear any- 
where. 
OFF THEIR HONEYMOON 
SHE: You must never, never think of going to the 
Adirondacks in the hunting season, Peter. 
He: And why not? 
SHE: Because, Peter, you’d be taken for a bear any- 
where. 


NO WONDER 


“Wuat’s the matter with you this morning?” said 
the quince to the pear. “ You look pretty seedy.” 

“T haven’t been able to sleep for two nights,” said 
the pear. “TI heard Mrs. Binks say she was going to 
put me up into preserves next Saturday. Wouldn’t 
that jar you?” 





HIS OPINION 


“Do you believe there really is any such thing as 
platonic affection, Henpeck?” queried Dobson. 

“Well,” said Henpeck, scratching his head reflect- 
ively, “I believe that after five or six strenuous 
years of married life one can acquire it.” 
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FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


BOSTON n-e W 8- 
A paper recently con- 
tained an article 
dealing with the  sub- 
ways and other trans- 
portation facilities of 
Greater Boston, which it 
entitled Tying Boston 
Together. It was a 
matter of painful sur- 
prise to us to learn that 
Boston needed to be tied 
together. We had sup- 
‘ posed that there was one 

city at least that was irrevocably stuck on itself. 

One thing is very certain in this world of crass un- 
certainties, oh, Bildad, and that is that the young man 
who tries to keep step with a girl in a hobble-skirt will 
never get anywhere. Wherefore, Verb Sap, which is a 
phrase used by the ancient sages when they wished to 
admonish one of the ancient young not to be a sap- 
head. 

O wad some power the giftie’d show us 
To get the wad wad ithers owe us! 

The great trouble with the matrimonial sea is that 
there are no training-ships in commission on_ its 
broad waters upon which a would-be sailor can ascer- 
tain whether or not he is going to be seasick. 

It is all well enough in polities for a party to choose 
a candidate who will sweep everything before him, but 
we should none the less not lose sight of the fact that 
there are some sweepers even now in use that throw 
most of their dust in the public eye. 

A philosophical sporting gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance rises to remark that, if there were as much 
kicking of the ball itself in football as there is over 
the rules and the referee’s decisions thereunder, it 
would be a vastly better game to watch on a windy day 
with the thermometer doing a grovelling stunt that 
shows how low down a mere mechanical contrivance 
ean get when it tries. 

One of our Western poets is getting weepy because 
as he puts it, the roses they have gone. We are glad 
to inform the gentleman that he is mistaken. No, the 
roses are not gone. In their glory they remain. True, 
old winter’s trost is on, and there’s ice upon the pane. 
But the roses still are there—pink and yellow and 
cerise; beautiful beyond compare, at about two plunks 
apiece. 

A Boston journal informs us that “bare shoulders 
have long been fashionable in Paris, and in fact Zola 
once wrote a book on them.” ‘The latter statement 
seems hardly credible. Zola did a great many sensa- 
tional things in his day, but the idea of using a lady’s 
shoulders as either a writing-desk or a memorandum- 
pad for his impressions is almost too Parisian to be 
accepted as possible. 

There are many paradoxes in life, but one of the 
inost extraordinary that we know is that singular 
fact that what’s one man’s grandmother is another 
man’s mother-in-law! 

We can scarcely credit the statement in one of our 
daily papers that a Connecticut man has invented an 
automatic poker-playing machine, and yet we are told 
in all seriousness that this has happened. We pre- 
sume that, like all other machines, it will be improved 
upon from time to time until finally it will take over 
all the labor attendant upon the game, including that 
of consuming high-balls while it plays, and at the con- 
clusion of the evening’s diversion that of zigzagging 
homeward singing gleeful melodies. 

A Republican of our acquaintance up in Portland, 
who has just recovered from the effects of the late 
clection, writes to inform us that it’s a long Maine 
that knows no turning. This is at least an indication 
that the recent reverses have not materially affected 
the philosophical spirit of those who dwell in the 
Pine-tree State. 

Those who were loudest in their criticism of Noah 
for his foolishness in the construction of the Ark were 
compelled to take water in the end. 

A man who had an opportunity to watch our only 
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BEASTS OF 


THE STREET 


THE ROAST-PEANUT-A-MULE 


living ex-President in action a few weeks ago observes 
that the New Gnashinalism is picturesque, anyhow, 
whatever may be said of its expediency. 

Trouble is only comparatively troublesome, after all. 
No man ever lived who, after admiring a soft and 








MRS. BOSTON: OH, HELLO, PROFESSOR! WE WANT 


YOU TO COME RIGHT OVER TO DINNER. 
PROFESSOR: B-BuT, MY DEAR MADAM, I AM NoT 
DRESSED. 
MRS. BOSTON: NEVER MIND; COME JUST AS YOU 
ARE. IT’S TO BE VERY INFORMAL, 


pinky cheek, fair as a poet’s dream, objected very 
much to finding himself up against it. 

It is said on what appears to be good authority 
that there are no swear words in Esperanto, If this 
be true, the chances are that it will never supersede 
English on the golf-links. 

An amateur entomologist says that the sting in the 
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DOCTOR: So you GOT HIM TO TAKE HIS MEDICINE. HOW DID YOU MANAGE IT?” 
NURSE: On! 1 Just ADDED A SPRIG OF MINT AND PUT A COUPLE OF STRAWS IN IT. 
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husking-bee is never discovered until some homely old 
coquette from whom the whole world turns and runs 


comes by some mischance into possession of the red ear, 


LUCRETIA BORGIA 
“7 THINK,” said Lucretia Borgia, calmly, as she 
administered a dose of Jamaica ginger to her suffering 
spouse—*“ I think I shall devote the most of my time 
this summer to writing my memoirs.” 
“Good!” groaned the sufferer between spasms, “| 
was afraid, my dear, that you were contemplating the 
preparation of a cook-book.” 


WHERE HE MADE IT 

“ HULLO, BINKS!” said Wobbles “| hear you ve 
been in the chicken business.” 

* Yep,” said Binks. 

* Made anything out of it?” asked Wobbles 

Z Yep,” said Binks. “ Ten thousand dollars.” 
fen thousand dollars in the chicken business? 
demanded Wobbles. 

* Nope. Out of it,” said Binks. 


ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS 
Ir was Field-day at the college, 
And the maidens gathered there 
Gave up every thought of knowledge 
For athletic prizes rare. 
On the campus congregated, 
In great contests now they vied, 
While their parents, all elated, 
Sat and watched them, full of pride. 


There was Daisy Maude Matilda 
What a champion was she! 
Such her prowess was it filled her 
Friends and followers with glee. 
There was never one to beat her 
So the record people said 
Nothing neater, nothing sweeter, 
As she “ tossed” her pretty head. 


There was Angeline Amanda 

I have never seen her like, 
Nothing swifter, nothing grander, 

On the Universal Pike. 
Her event was just a wonder 

As she seized on Chollie Brown 
And with neither flaw nor blunder 

“ Threw ” the poor old fellow down. 


There was airy, fairy Mary, 
She who won the next event. 
She was most extraordinary 
As unto her task she bent. 
I have read the records latest, 
Quite the latest I could get, 
But she “cast” her eyes the straightest 
And the farthest ever yet. 


Next came gentle little Sarah, 
With her beauty pale and pure; 

Ne’er was athlete shyer, fairer, 
Ne’er was athlete so demure. 

But her victory was thumping 
Yes, it quite bedazzled me 

When it came around to “ jumping” 
At an opportunity. 


And the last was lovely Janet— 
How she set us all awhirl! 
There was never on this planet 
Quite so wonderful a girl. 
I can hardly sit and pen it 
For the eestasy and thrill 
O’er her splendid prowess when it 
Came to “running” up a bill! 
A. SUFFERAN MANN. 





THE VAMPIRES 


DRAWN BY HARRY GRANT DART 
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Love 


By Eumice and Francis Grosvenor 


“ Underneath day’s azure eyes 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice, lies; 
Column, tower, and dome, and spire 
‘Shine like obelisks of fire.” 
—SHELLEY 


HE Piazza was bright with flaunting 
pennants and gayly colored banners. 
All Venice seemed afloat on the 
* Grand Canal. Barges and gondolas, 
5 gorgeously covered with silken trap- 
pings, glided on toward the Doge’s 
Palace for the great festa. The 
light laughter of great ladies, the 
soft music, the glittering sunlight, 
were at variance with the contemplative mood of 
young Titian, who was making his way in a shabby 
public gondola to the home of the master, Palma 
Vecchio. 

“Has the ardor of thy passion sent thee abroad 
thus early?” called Aretino, on his way to join the 
gay throng. His handsome face was lit by a malicious 
smile, as he tossed off a wanton jest at the expense 
of Violante, the fairest of the three beautiful daugh- 
ters of Master Palma. 

The long-drawn cry of the gondoliere, as they turned 
a sharp corner and drifted apart, drowned the young 
artist’s angry protest. His gondola glided through a 
narrow passageway, and soon came to a stop before 
an imposing house with elaborately frescoed facade. 
Titian sprang up the steps, was welcomed by an old 
servant, and at last was ushered into the room where 
the daughters of Master Palma were wont to spend 
their mornings. The eldest, Katarina, was playing 
on a lute; Eleanora bent busily over the frame of her 
embroidery; Violante alone was without occupation, 
and sat apart near an open window, the sunlight play- 
ing upon her hair. Her self-possession and studied 
pose in no way betrayed her peevish fretfulness in 
having no part to play in the gorgeous pageantry 
without. Master Palma was ever chary of displaying 
his daughters’ charms, and, in truth, their life was 
one of seclusion. Titian, with barely a word of salu- 
tation, found himself at Violante’s side. His heart 
was beating violently. To be near her completely 
robbed him of his usual composure. For a moment 
he was scarce able to find words in which to make 
the request uppermost in his mind. The hot admira- 
tion of the young painter had long been recognized 
by the beautiful Violante. Although her father’s faith 
in the brilliant future of this his favorite disciple 
had in no sense made an impression on her scornful 
nature, it was her whim to-day to let her sisters have 
proof of his abject slavery. 

“How is it that you are at leisure to visit us thus 
early?” she asked, with a sidelong glance, the beautiful 
lashes drooped, partially veiling her luminous eyes. 
“ Are the frescoes on the Palazzo Morissini no longer 
your one thought? What interest could have drawn 
you away from so absorbing a task?” Her laugh was 
almost insolent, so sure was she of her power. It fell 
unheeded. 

“Lady,” his words came stammeringly, “the fres- 
coes are quite completed. I came to urge the fulfilment 
of your father’s promise. Have you forgotten that he 
has commanded me to paint your portrait?” He was 
resolute in spite of his embarrassment. 

“Will you paint me in all the splendor of a court 
beauty? You will not dim my eyes, take the lustre 
from my hair, the color from my cheek, as Carpaccio 
did when he transformed the lovely Seraphina into the 
hideous figure one sees in his picture of two Venetian 
Dames? Santissima Vergine, but they are ugly!” 

“T will paint you as you are.” His eyes drank in 
every detail of her loveliness. Even her insatiable 
vanity was momentarily appeased by his look of ad- 
miration. 

Until this time Eleanora and Katarina had carefully 
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refrained from interrupting the conversation, for the 
dominant personality of their more brilliant sister, 
as a rule, quite overshadowed them. Their feminine 
curiosity, however, now burst the bonds of self-efface- 
ment and restraint. 

“Will you paint her here?” broke in Eleanora. 
“She must wear the gold-embroidered robe that our 
father brought her, when he last came from Milano.” 

Katarina, on the other hand, fancied that a blue 
Genovese brocade was by far the more becoming of the 
two. 

The entrance of the master put an end to the girls’ 
voluble discussion. No, she must not be painted here. 
[t was his will, he declared, that she should go next 
morning to the bottega in the Vico Antonelli to sit 
to the young artist. Violante dared not remonstrate, 
but her acquiescence was ungracious enough, 

“ Basta, basta, at ten o’clock I shall come,” was her 
petulant interruption. “I do this, understand, to 
please my father,” she added, haughtily dismissing 
him. 


On re-entering his studio, young Titian impatiently 
brushed aside his boy servant, Pietro, who was busily 
employed in cleaning the neglected brushes. 

“But, Master,” exclaimed the boy, “there is a 
woman who has long waited to see you—and truly 
she is as beautiful as a goddess,” he added, naively. 
“ Kecola,” he indicated, pointing to a figure seated on 
a low bench, partially hidden by a@ screen. 

“T am Cecilia, the widow of Antonio Varoli. He 
was of your native village, Pieve di Cadore,” said the 
woman as she rose and came toward him. “I hear on 
all sides that you, Maestro, are seeking models for 
your frescoes. Can I not serve you? My little one 
and I are so hungry.” 

Her black garments were old and worn, and but 
scantily draped the magnificent outlines of an opulent 
form. The innocence of her child-like gaze surprised 
him, the Junoesque quality of her beauty filled him 
with delight. The fine poise of her head, her rich 
coloring, her natural grace and freedom of movement, 
were rare indeed. At any other moment the pathos 
of her appeal would have touched Titian; but, elated 
as he was at having won his mistress’s consent to sit 
to him, and with every thought concentrated upon the 
projected portrait, it failed to evoke his pity. He 
firmly but not unkindly waved her aside, unheeding 
her presence, and moved about the room, intent upon 
his preparations for the morrow; and Pietro motioned 
to Cecilia to go away. He knew by experience that 
when his master was in this mood he could not endure 
interruptions. 

The susceptible artist had unconsciously registered 
a vivid impression of the woman’s unworldly beauty. 
Pietro’s words came back to him. What a goddess the 
creature would make! Why had he sent her away? 
As he worked about the bottega, carefully selecting 
and stretching his canvas, mechanically placing in 
order palette and brushes, his imagination kindled, 
divining the wondrous beauty of her form. The 
thought ii.shed upon him that he had never pictured 
Violante in other than the radiant, flowing apparel 
in which she was always so carefully gowned. Though 
poorly elad, the woman Cecilia could furnish inspira- 
tion for a hundred pictures, but the quality of Vio- 
lante’s personality was too worldly an essence to sug- 
gest any such idea. He must paint her decoratively. 
She should be seated beside a fountain in regal attire. 
Seeking to conjure up some mythological tale that 
might further the play of his fancy, he seized a pencil 
and began to block in her figure in bold strokes. Here 
and there were touches to indicate that he intended 
to introduce a landscape background after the manner 
of Giorgione, a painter whom he held in profound 
esteem. Unintentionally he had left a space on the 
other side of the fountain. Should he introduce his 
own form as that of a pleading lover? He dismissed 
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the idea as distasteful, yet he knew that the composi 
tion would be unbalanced were he to omit placing a 
second figure in the foreground. His eyes darkened, 
and were as suddenly lit up. A new idea took pos 
session of him. In stretching out his hand for a 
erayon he touched the silver point with which he was 
wont to make devotional sketches of our Blessed Lady. 
The contact struck him as suggestive. He caught it 
up. Intuitively he felt that it might well be the 
medium for the portrayal of a form both pure and 
noble. With unerring precision and reverential mood, 
he drew a figure in the nude, filling the space on the 
right side of the fountain. Content at last, he looked 
triumphantly at the cartoon, then broke away sud- 
denly to summon Pietro. 


“Corri, vola, trotta!” he eried. “Seek the woman 
Cecilia high and low. If you return without her I 
will beat you soundly.” ‘The boy, alarmed by his 


master’s unaccustomed violence, fled from him. 
A sudden illuminative thought impelled Titian to 


turn again to the rough draft. This strong contrast 
in the women must be forcefully brought out. As he 


looked at his mere sketch of Violante, a knowledge of 
her vanity, egotism, and heartless absorption in world 
ly luxury was painfully borne in upon him for the 
first time. Love, or what had seemed to him such, gave 
place to scorn, and it was with relief that he turned 
tc the contrasted figure typifying divine womanliness 
and self-abnegation. 

For the next few weeks Titian painted feverishly, 
and, when not actually at work, he was absorbed in 
doubts as to the value of the composition of his 
picture. It had almost become an obsession with 
him. 

The fair Violante had come, accompanied by servants 
bearing rich attires and a casket of jewels. She was 
deeply chagrined when the artist would not permit her 
to display her splendid chaplet of pearls, but his 
adroit assurance that her beauty needed no such 
adornment did much toward reconciling her to his 
view, and a compromise was effected when he promised 
to place the casket near her on the edge of the foun- 
tain. 

Pietro, after a frantic search for Cecilia, had found 
her with the little son and had brought the two at 
once to his master. 

As the work progressed Violante questioned Titian 
more and more jealously about the covered portion of 
the canvas. He had told her that it had been found 
necessary to introduce a subordinate figure in order 
to accentuate the allegorical significance of the picture, 
but the mystery of the veiled corner puzzled and 
irritated her. The enigmatic smile and evasive answer 
which were the sole responses to her question did not 
smooth matters, and it was only after an angry 
altercation that the master was finally led to induce 
her to believe that he intended introducing a cavalier 
paying his court, an idea that won her acceptance as 
most natural. She could ill brook the cool, critical 
gaze of the young painter, and, although her vanity 
would not admit the fact, she realized that his was 
the absorption of the artist, not that of the lover. 
As his passion waned, her fancy for him increased, and 
it angered her to feel that in the hours spent in the 
bottega she was little more than the model, while he 
was at his ease, the complete master of the situation, 
no longer an object of her caprice. 

The hours of each morning had been devoted to the 
painting of Violante, while from early afternoon till 
sunset Titian had labored to portray Cecilia. The de- 
votional feeling grew upon him as he worked, and he 
himself scarce understood it. The woman seemed to 
epitomize all that was sacred. A certain exaltation in 
her mood while posing would have forced reverence 
from Aretino himself. 

She was a simple soul, this Cecilia, with but little 
to say, and that little couched in the phraseology of 
the peasant. Titian often talked with her, and each 








time was tiewly impressed with the freshness of her 
views and the strength of her maternity. The little 
son, Cola, came with her, for, she explained, it’ was 
not safe to leave him alone. He was a good bimbo, 
and prattled as he crept about the floor. One day the 
master paused in his work to catch up the child. 

“ Would he not make a charming amorino, Cecilia?” 
he asked. 

With a murmured “ Altro,” she turned her body 
and extended her arms toward the child with a gesture 
so tender in its implied caress that he called to her to 
keep the pose, put down the boy hastily, and set to 
work with hot impatience to efface what had been 
done and reproduce this wonderful, unconscious atti- 
tude. If only this could be put on canvas, he thought, 
it would go down to posterity as immortal. 

Cecilia was like a child in her admiration for the 
figure of the lovely Violante. She was glad that the 
master had decided to paint her little Cola near the 
signora, and she looked on as the work progressed 
with light-hearted gayety. 

Her innocence, her freshness, struck Titian at every 
turn. They seemed to belong to a freer, purer air 
than that of Venice. A breath as it were from his 
Tyrolean home was wafted in u him. In his fancy 
he was again among the scene. vf his childhood, and 
so came to reproduce them in the landscapes of the 
picture. His eyes had so often fallen upon these very 
scenes when a boy at Cadore, looking out of his win- 
dow in the ruddy glow of the sunset. 

The picture was finished. All the morning Pietro 
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had bustled about the bottega, placing flowers in the 
vases, and hiding all the paraphernalia necessary to 
an atelier. Unobserving, the master sat wrapt in con- 
templation. In his heart he knew this to be his 
supreme work. 

Voices were heard on the stairway. Violante entered 
with her father, and with them were Giorgione and 
Aretino. They came in chatting irrelevantly. Titian 
drew himself up to his full height. Something in his 
manner of greeting silenced them. Aretino was the 
first to advance toward the canvas, which was still 
on the easel, but now placed well back in the long, 
narrow room. Stopping to gain the effect from a dis- 
tance, the young poet burst forth in ejaculations. 

“Corpo di Bacco, what a divinity! So it is in 
this goodly company that thou hast passed thy days 
of late, amico mio! No wonder thou hast been in hid- 
ing! Thy Venere who enthra'is us all in the meshes 
of desire, why does she plead? Ah, thou hadst in 
mind the stery of Medea and Jason. I even know that 
the lover lingers without, while the goddess urges 
her to yield to his passion. ’Tis a masterpiece!” 

Giorgione had stood apart. His eyes were filled with 
tears. Affectionately he put his arm around the 
shoulders of his young friend, and, turning toward 
Palma, said, expansively: 

“Verily, this boy was a painter from his mother’s 
womb.” Pointing to each figure, he continued speak- 
ing rapidly. ‘“ Here we have sacred and profane love. 
Thy nude is the fitting symbol of sacred love, her 
purity ascending in incense; she pleads to rouse the 








better nature, the feminine grace of self-sacrifice in 
her so beautiful companion, dead to all save worldly 
pleasures. And with what skill thou hast depicted 
them! That lady’s pleasure in the very brocade that 
she wears is felt in the caress of her touch.” 

Palma had listened to these outpourings in silence. 
Violante was mortified at their utter disregard of her 
identity with the picture. The others now seemed 
to realize their neglect and sought to propitiate her 
with flattery. Palma’s commendation of the work 
was somewhat conventional, tempered by reluctance 
to yield the palm to one who, young as he was, bid 
fair to far outrun him in the race for fame. 

The three visitors, in close conversation, moved 
toward the door. Violante stood still. Her attitude 
was almost that of a suppliant. Was the love that 
Titian had once felt for her now quite dead? There 
was finality in his entire absorption in the picture. 
How she hated it, and the other being that had forced 
her aside! 

Her father’s voice calling her name came faintly 
from below. ‘She turned bitterly away, and withdrew 
reluctantly. 

Pietro’s head was thrust well out of the window as 
he watched the departure of the gondola that had 
brought hither this goodly company. Putting his 
head in, and finding his master $till unaware of what 
was going on about him, he observed, with a touch 
of mischief: 

“ Per Carita! see the change in the fair lady. She 
looks as crestfallen as a peacock of a wet day.” 








N the open cattle country, where the wire 
fence is yet unknown, the methods of 
Hthe horse and cattle raising business 
|have changed little, if at all. 
While cattle are the main source of 
NS 2S] revenue, the horse is the most important 
factor engaged in its accumulation. A man may have 
a good knowledge of horseflesh, yet may be useless 
on a ranch if he has not knowledge of the cattle- 
pony, or “cow-hoss.” This knowledge can be gained 
only by well-earned experience, as these horses are 
tricky and perfectly able to take care of themselves 
on all occasions. 

A roping-pony is usually a large-boned, well-put-up 
horse, and by the time he has qualified he knows a 
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thing or two not learned in a warm stable or fenced 
pasture. 

In parts of the West the rope is still extensively 
used, in the open as well as for corral purposes, and 
every horse has proper regard for the rope. Some 
liorses become crazy as soon as the rider begins 
swinging a lariat. Others will stop dead stil! if a 
rope is simply thrown across their necks. Others will 
dodge a rope or crowd against the corral so that 
the loop will tangle upon the rails or miss altogether. 
A bunch of saddle-horses can be corralled by four 
men holding their ropes on three sides of a square, 
the horses being afraid of running against the manila. 
A rope is the source of many sad experiences to the 
cow-horse. Of course the spur and quirt are used, 








asoning with a Bronco 


but on the average ranch a horse, especially a roping- 
pony, is humanely treated. 

A not uncommon punishment administered. by a 
seasoned cow-hand is both humane and effective. A 
roping-pony may become nervous or excited upon en- 
countering a steer or bull which is to be roped. Whip- 
ping or spurring would only add to the confusion and 
perhaps spoil a good pony, so the rider will rope the 
intended victim, throw a couple of half-hitches around 
the saddle-horn, and jump off his mount, leaving the 
pony to his own devices for holding the steer. 

When the “ critter ” roped is of good weight and agil- 
ity the contest is one worth seeing. Seldom will the 
pony get worse than a fall, and nine times out of ten it 
will cure him of bad habits when being used for roping. 

















To cure a roping-pony of “ nervousness” the rider, having roped the steer, hitches the rope to the saddle-horn, and dismounts, leaving the pony to his own devices 
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A Warrior on Jade 


A STATUE representing a dancing Maori, 
posed on the largest boulder of jade in 
the world, will be a feature of a forth- 
coming New Zealand exhibit in_ the 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 
The giant base of jade on which the 
Maori stands weighs seven thousand 
pounds. It comes from New Zealand, 
is worth about five thousand dollars, and 
was purchased and presented to the 
museum by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. The 
statue was executed by Mr. Sigurd Ne- 





While performing a dance the Maori 
man must follow the traditional code 
handed down from his fighting ancestors, 
which demands a constant thrusting out 
of the tongue accompanied by the greatest 
possible distortion of features. The 
further the tongue is protruded, the 
more terrible and dangerous is the man 
supposed to be to all foes. The Maori is 
pictured beating time to the dance by 
striking the palm of the hand against 
the thigh and brandishing aloft the fa- 

















The new statue of a dancing Maori, to be placed 
in the Museum of Natural History, New York 


andross and was east entire from a living 
Maori, the model being sprayed with 
paraffin, and plaster applied afterward to 
strengthen it. This is less painful than 
the old plaster process, and the entire 
head and body can be taken at one cast. 
The coloring was done from life, and the 
tattooing on the face and hips was copied 
from a series of tattooed heads forming a 
part of the New Zealand exhibit. 





vorite war weapon, the mere. These high 
ly prized weapons, from thirteen to fifteen 
inches long, were made of jade, and the 
finishing and grinding required infinite 
time. labor, and skill, for jade is one of 
the hardest minerals in the world. Fre- 
quently a weapon would not be finished 
during the life of the owner, but would 
be left for some one of his family to com- 
plete. 





A Tragedy in the Animal 
World 


A NATURALIST, in observing that little 
is known by the average man of the trag- 
edies that are constantly occurring in 
wild life, went so far as to say that no 
wild animal dies a “ natural” death. Now 
and then an instance comes to lhght, such 
as the following, which shows how the 
life of a wild creature is suddenly 
snuffed out. The man that witnessed 
the incident was in a canoe watching a 
kingfisher that had alighted on the dead 
branch of a tree on the edge of a pond. 

All at once the bird rose, dropped 
straight down into the water, and dis- 
appeared beneath the surface. It reap- 
peared almost immediately with a fish in 
its long, spear-like bill; but had scarcely 
regained the surface when it disappeared 
again with a suddenness that led the 
watcher to think that something bad 
seized it from below. As it did not eome 
up again, the curious observer aiter a 
time rowed over to the spot where it had 
gone down in order to ascertain the rea- 
son for the bird’s mysterious disappear- 
ance. 

A dead pickerel was floating on the 
surface near the shore. It was doubtless 
the one the kingfisher had caught. Soon 
afterward an odd-looking object was seen 
floating near by. It proved to be a big 
pickerel and the kingfisher, both dead. 

One of the bird’s legs was between the 
pickerel’s jaws, the long teeth of which 
went through the flesh. The kingfisher’s 
spear-like bill ran clear through the pick- 





erel’s body, from side to side, a few inches 
below. 

The pickerel had seized the kingfisher 
by the leg as the bird was rising from 
the water with the smaller fish, and had 
pulled it back into the water, expecting 
to dine on the kingfisher. The bird had 
turned in self-defence and driven its 
sharp beak through the pickerel, inflict- 
ing a mortal wound. The pickerel, with 
bulldog tenacity, had kept its hold on the 
bird’s leg, and the two had died together. 





The Making of the Umbrella 


In most umbrella factories the task of 
turning out ribs and stems is left to other 
factories making a speciality of those 
parts. These are sent to the manufacturer, 
and the man whose work it is to assem- 
ble the parts inserts a bit of wire into 
the small holes at the end of the ribs, 
draws them together about the main rod, 
and adjusts the ferrule. 

In eutting the cloth or silk, seventy- 
five thicknesses, or thereabouts, are ar- 
ranged upon a table, at which skilled 
operators work. In one department there 
are girls who operate hemming-machines. 
A thousand yards of hemmed goods is but 
a day’s work for one of these girls. The 
machines doing this job attain a speed of 
some three thousand revolutions a minute. 
After the hemming has been done, the 
cloth or silk is cut into triangular pieces 
with a knife, as before, but with a pattern 
laid upon the cloth. The next operation 





is the sewing of the triangular pieces 
together by machinery. 

The covers and frames are now ready 
to be brought together. In all, there are 
twenty-one places where the cover is to 
be attached to the frame. The handle is 
next glued on, and the umbrella is ready 
for pressing and inspection. 

By far the greater number of umbrellas 
to-day are equipped with wooden handles. 
A large variety of materials may, how- 
ever, be used. Gold and silver quite nat- 
urally enter into the construction of the 
more expensive grades of umbrellas. 

A wooden handle may be quite expen- 
sive, though, by reason of the wood used. 





Tick, Tock, Twelve O’Clock 


Uncie SAM incurs considerable expense 
to return an official reply to the question, 
“What is the correct time?” To ascer- 
tain the instant when it is noon on the 
seventy-fifth meridian and to send that 
information broadcast is a costly task. 
The true time is daily calculated by the 
officials at Washington and transmitted by 
electricity to every important city and 
town. 

About five minutes before the Wash- 
ington noon the telegraph companies cut 
off all their regular business, except on 
lines where they have more than one wire. 
They then connect all important points, 
from which there may be numberless rami- 
fications, with an electric wire going into 
the great clock in the observatory at the 
national capital, so that all over the coun- 
try its tickings may be heard. For the 
ten seconds just before twelve o’clock there 
is silence which is broken by the “ noon 
beat.” Regular business is then resumed. 

In some cities the wires connect with 
a time ball that drops with the noon beat. 
The time ball in Washington, placed on a 
pole over the State, War, and Navy Build- 
ing, is three feet in diameter and can be 
seen from all parts of the city. In the 
big building itself there are a number of 
clocks that are each day automatically 
corrected. An _ electrical device 
them, placing hour, minute and second 
hands exactly vertical at the instant the 
ball drops. 

Although Washington is on the seventy- 
seventh meridian, the noon hour is for con- 
venience computed for the seventy-fifth, 
the time standard for the eastern part of 
the United States. In the central belt, 
which is governed by the ninetieth mer- 
idian, the signal from Washington means 
eleven o’clock, in the Rocky Mountain belt 
it is ten o’clock, and on the Pacifie coast 
it is nine. 
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Silenium 


SILENIUM was discovered in 1817, by 
Berzelius, in the residue of a sulphuric 
compound. For a long time it was used 
only in laboratory experiments. Graham 
sell utilized its electric conductivity, when 
he constructed the photophone, and he 
made it useful again in transmitting sound 
by light radiations. From the year 
silenium was discovered, savants studied 
it and everything relating to it. During the 
last five years the remarkable results ob- 
tained by Professor Klein, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, have proved that silenium 
can be used as a combustible instead of 
coal; that it has power to increase the in- 
tensity of sound; that it notably facili- 
tates the manufacture of glass; that it is 
one of the best reactive agents of nitric 
acid; and that it is may assist in the solu- 
tion of many of the problems of color 
photography. It is probable that silenium 
will be used extensively in therapeutics, 
and that it will perform remarkable and 
varied work in industry as well as in 
chemical research. 

Silenium is found almost everywhere. It 
abounds in “ zorgite,’ a lead product of 
Argentina; it exists (in composition) in 
copper, cobalt, bismuth, mercury, and 
South-American thallium. In the voleanoes 
of the islands of Lipari it is found in a 
pure condition. 





The Useful Sunflower 


THE most remarkable use to which the 
sunflower has been put is in the construc- 
tion of battle-ships. The stalk of the 
plant is very pithy, and even when com- 
pressed into blocks this pith” is capable 
of absorbing a tremendous quantity of 
water. These blocks, in which the pith 
retains some of its flexibility, have been 
employed with much success in the solu- 
tion of the vexed problem of the lining 
of a battle-ship’s sides. They are placed 
between two. walls of steel, and the sub- 
stance is so resilient that it completely 
closes up the hole made by a projectile, 
keeping out the water for a long time. 

Another little-known use of the sun- 
flower is in the manufacture of cigars. 
There is not a part of the plant that is 
without commercial value. The seed, 








which is raised by hundreds of millions 
of pounds every year in Russia, makes a 
palatable edible oil, with a residue of seed 
cake for cattle; or it may be fed in the 
kernel to poultry. The blossoms furnish 
honey first and then an excellent yellow 
dye. As for the stalks, the Chinese are 
clever enough to get a sort of silky fibre 
from them, and they are also good for 
fuel and for the production of potash. 
In New Engiand it is believed that the 
sunflower “keeps away malaria”; it is 
also believed that the blossoms follow the 
sun in its daily course, but that is not 
true. 
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THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. o%¢ 








How Much Did 
You Save in 1910? 


OU need not apologize 

for making this your New 

Year’s thought. The de- 
sire for wealth has been a 
mighty force in the world’s 
progress and the road to 
wealth always starts at the 
point where a man begins to 
save. Do you know about 
our method of saving? 

You can invest $10., $20., 
$30.—any amount per month 
in our Mortgage Certificates 
or we can give you a paid 
up certificate for $200., $500., 
$1,000. or $5,000. if you have 
the cash already saved. 

Your money earns 4%% 
interest from the day that 
we receive it. The security 
behind your savings will be 
first mortgages on New York 
City real estate and the return 
of your principal and interest 
is guaranteed to you by a 
Company that has invested 
$400,000,000. for its clients 
without one of them ever 
losing a dollar. 

Be wise and send postal 
card or the coupon for com- 
plete information. 


TLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST Co 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Rémoh Gems 


Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace—a 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. Looks like a dia- 
mond — wears like a dia- 
mond—brilliancy guaran- 
teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia- 
mond. Has no paste, foil 
or artificial backing. Set 
only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
mountings. 1-30th the cost of 
diamonds. Guaranteed tocontain 
MA no glass—will cut glass. Sent 

A On approval. Money cheerfully 
refunded if mot perfectly satis- 
gees. factory. Write today for our 
\) De-Luxe Jewel Book —it’s free for 
fj the asking. Address— 


Remoh 


Jewelry Co. 
S76N. Broadway 
St. M 
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Water 
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by Physicians 
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HERE is but little resemblance be- 
Htween the 1910 of last year’s fore- 
casts and the 1910 which is just 
drawing to its close. The one was to 
be a period of progress and pros- 
perity, of the reaching of new levels 
and the scaling of new heights. The 
other has been a time of gradual 

~ awakening to facts none too pleasant. 
The whole year has been a slow realization of the fact 
that we have been trying to build a tremendous edifice 
on an insecure foundation—that we managed to get a 
good part of it up and that it has been a mercy that 
we have been able to get it down again, stone by stone, 
instead of having the whole ill-planned thing come 
crashing down about our ears. 

It is never easy at the year’s beginning to tell what 
the year will bring forth, but it would be necessary 
to go far back to find a time when the forecasters 
achieved so remarkable a degree of error as at the be- 
ginning of 1910. Almost uniform were the predic- 
tions that out of “so sound a position” as then pre- 
vailed there could come nothing but progress and 
plenty. But hardly had the “ annual reviews and fore- 
casts ” been relegated to the basket before there began 
those twinges which afterward developed into so full- 
fledged a case of financial indigestion. Not many 
weeks old was the year when it began to be apparent 
that a myopie view had been taken of the situation, 
and before mid-year a good many people had found out 
to their sorrow that excelsior can’t be converted into 
hay by merely looking at it through green glasses. 

Nineteen hundred and ten, from a business stand- 
point, was a year of disappointment, a period of 
promise unfulfilled, of hope deferred which maketh 
the heart sick. And yet 1910, anomalous as the state- 
ment may seem, was a year of steady progress. Not, 
it is true, from the falsely calculated level at which 
for a while it was thought the year had begun, but 
from the actual state of things then prevailing. Not, 
perhaps, in security prices or the volume of business 
done, but in the underlying conditions which, in the 
long run, count. 

Five long steps in the right direction were taken in 
1910. In the first place the country was brought to a 
realization, just in time, that it was riding hard for 
exactly such another fall as it had three years ago. 
In the next place,'as a result of retrenchment, decline 
in commodity prices, and the check put on speculation 
in land and securities, the country has again begun 
to accumulate a respectable supply of capital. Thirdly, 
large progress has been made toward cleaning up the 
get-rich-quick industry and plugging up the leak caused 
thereby. Fourth, the foreign markets have been opened 
up to American securities as never before. Lastly, and 
perhaps most important of all, there has developed an 
unmistakable reactive tendency from the overdone 
popular attitude toward the corporations, and a fuller 
realization of the closeness with which the real in- 
terests of the corporations and the people are bound up. 

That the first of these steps has been made not only 
in the minds of those who wanted to see it made, but 
actually, is proved both by the infinitely more con- 
servative way in which business is being done as 
against a year ago, and by the way in which the coun- 
try has settled down to increase its exports of manu- 
factures and cut down on its imports of luxuries. 
Toward the close of the year there has been a good 
deal of talk about our chastened spirit and the curb 
which has finally been put on extravagance. In the 
cautious way in which business is being done and the 
manner in which the foreign trade situation is being 
swung around, we have the concrete evidence. 

Business is at present being done on an entirely 
different basis from a year ago. Then all was opti- 
mism and exuberance and determination to expand 
capacity to the greatest possible extent in order to 
take care of the flood of business that was so confi- 
dently believed to be just ahead. Now, all is care 
and conservatism and openly expressed disposition to 
go slowly and cut the coat according to the cloth. 
Similarly with our trade with the outside world. A 
year ago imports were the thing—everybody had (or 
thought they had) lots of money to buy luxuries and 
considered themselves in a fair way to have more. 
Now, imports of luxuries are rapidly falling off, while, 
on the other hand, exports of manufactured goods are 
being increased by leaps and bounds. A year ago 
many manufacturers didn’t care whether there was a 
foreign market for their product or not. They care 
now, and are just as anxious about working up an 
export market as they were indifferent about it a year 
ago. In the long run it will do them and their business 
and the country an immense amount of good. Sweet 
are the uses of adversity. 

The second step was a logical consequence of the 
first. Retrenchment in business resulted in a damper 
being put upon the riotous speculation which was 
threatening such trouble; and, as a consequence of 
that, again, commodity prices have fallen so that we 
are in a fair way to get an appreciable reduction in 
the cost of living. By this combination of circum- 
stances, a strong accumulative movement of capital 
was started. 

What this means to the country is appreciated by 
those who realize the momentum and scope of the great 
speculative movements in securities and land which 
were under way when the year began. Enthusiasm 
over the business outlook, it will be recollected, had 
communicated itself to the security markets, while all 
over the western part of the country there was being 
developed a land boom greater than anything seen 
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since the eighties. With the country’s capital supply 
no greater than it was, these speculative movements, 
lapping over from 1909, must inevitably have resulted 
in the most serious sort of a disturbance. 

The way in which this situation was handled and 
the overheated speculative machinery gradually slowed 
down, is one of the brightest spots in 1910’s financial 
history. On other occasions, as on this, it has been 
found necessary and possible to check a speculative 
movement in securities, but never before had the banks 
been called upon to handle such a situation as was pre- 
sented by the land speculation at the beginning of 
the summer. It was a. state of things, it must be 
borne in mind, which was confined to no one locality 
or section, but which was sweeping the country from 
end to end. When it is considered that by the united 
action of the banks in the central reserve cities an 
influence was extended to the smaller banks all over 
the country, causing them to draw in on the purse- 
strings and refuse to lend more money for speculation 
in land, it will be apparent how important a result was 
accomplished. When, back in the spring of the year, 
strong banking interests decided that the speculation 
in land must be checked and began to work toward 
that end, a long step was taken on the road to progress. 

A third long step was taken when Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock announced his intention of putting an 
end to the use of the mails for fraudulent purposes, 
and started his crusade against the get-rich-quick con- 
cerns. Here was an influence the existence of which 
every one was aware of, but the harmfulness and extent 
of which were appreciated by few. People in a general 
way realized that the operation of tl.ese concerns all 
over the country wasn’t doing the country any good, 
but not until Mr. Hitchcock came out with the figures 
was it generally appreciated how great a stream of 
capital was being diverted from legitimate investment 
channels or to what an extent the standing of securities 
of established worth was being hurt. Even now, on 
account of the scant publicity afforded the govern- 
ment’s determined effort to eradicate the evil, it is 
doubtful if there is anything like full appreciation of 
the great work which is going on now and which Mr. 
Hitchcock declares will continue to go on until it is 
finished. 

Development of the market for American securities 
abroad was a fourth important point of progress in 
1910. Begun early in the year as a result of the de- 
termination on the part of the St. Paul and other im- 
portant railroads to raise capital abroad if they 
couldn’t raise it in this country, this movement con- 
tinued throughout the year. 

Of recent years there has come to be a very good 
market abroad for many classes of American securities, 
but never before, in one year, has there been anything 
like the progress made in 1910, in the direction of 
popularizing American investments in Europe. Early 
in the year, it will be recollected,-several important 
railroad men spent considerable time abroad, with the 
result that during the spring months between 125 and 
150 millions of American bonds were placed on the 
other side. When, at the summer’s beginning, the 
controversy between the railroads and the government 
reached the acute stage marked by the Wickersham 
injunction proceedings, there developed a disposition 
on the part of the foreign bankers to stop buying 
American bonds for the time being, but later the buy- 
ing movement, though on a more moderate scale, was 
resumed. An accurate record, could such a thing be 
had, would show an imposing total of American bonds 
placed abroad during 1910. 

Of far greater importance to the country than the 
mere bringing in of so much new capital, is the opening 
up of the foreign markets which has been taking place. 
All along it has been realized that there is a huge 
sum of foreign investment capital available for in- 
vestment in American enterprise, but only recently 
have the right sort of means been. taken to interest 
the small foreign investor. Nineteen hundred and ten 
saw the completion of pioneer work which will with- 
out doubt lead te better appreciation abroad of the 
investment value of our securities, and a freer move- 
ment of foreign capital into American enterprise. In 
some quarters this is considered one of the most 
important influences bearing on the business outlook 
for the new year. 

Solid as is the progress made along the various lines 
mentioned, however, it is a question whether the most 
important consideration of all is not the unmistakable 
change, developed during the year’s closing months, in 
the popular attitude toward the railroads and other 
big corporations. From the overdone trust-baiting 
movement and indiscriminate attacks on organized 
business there was bound to be a reaction. Judging 
from the result of the recent election and other almost 
equally evident signs, that reaction has now come. 

At the end of nineteen-ten there is a far better 
appreciation than at its beginning, on the part of 
people at large, of the reasonableness of large combina- 
tions of capital and the necessity for their existence. 
Far less general is the disposition to vilify and attack 
the corporations merely because they represent large 
aggregations of capital. Far more general is apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the railroads and big industrial 
companies as they are constituted to-day are a per- 
fectly natural development of our business system, and 
that with the best interests of these companies the in- 
terests of the country at large are indissolubly bound 
up. Only too desperately practical, for instance, has 
been the demonstration of how the attack on the rail- 
roads has reacted upon the business of the whole 
country. 
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With the spread of a more moderate spirit and a 
more general understanding of things as they are in- 
stead of as demagogues say they are, the whole vexed 
question of the relationship between the corporations 
and the country ought to become easier of solution. 
The degree to which developments in 1910 tended 
toward that result can be counted an important mile- 
stone on the path of progress. 





Discussion of the year’s business outlook is so very 
generally punctuated with references to the importance 
of the coming decision on freight rates, and so evident 
has it become that until the decision is given a great 
deal of business is going to be held up, that it is 
sincerely to be hoped that the verdict will not be held 
back one day longer than is necessary. 

In Wall Street there seems to prevail a feeling that 
at ieast a substantial part of the rate increases asked 
for are to be allowed. The railroads, it is considered, 
have made out a strong case, but to grant the full 
amount of the freight-rate advances would only be to 
stir up popular clamor. In the fiiancial district, there- 
fore, it is felt that the problem wil be solved by com- 
promise—that the justice of te railroads’ claims will 
be recognized, but that the shippers’ side of the case 
will be favored to the extent of making the rate in- 
creases less than the railroads had asked for. 

Such a compromise may be the best way out, but, 
after all, it can only be called a pity that in all these 
months so little progress has been made toward get- 
ting at what is so much needed—a reasonable basis 
for fixing freight rates. 


Last July, when drafts on London were obtainable 
in the New York market at $4:8514 per pound sterling, 
about ten million dollars’ worth of bar gold was 
purchased in London by American bankers and brought 
over here. Just recently the rate of exchange on Lon- 
don fell as low as $4.8434 per pound sterling. It looked 
for a time as though we should be able to get some 
more of London’s gold, but not a dollar’s worth of the 
precious metal came in. 

The difference lies in the fact that last July we 
needed all the gold we could get to bolster up bank 
reserves, while now we don’t. That was the beginning 
oi crop-moving, and it looked as though the banks 
were going to have no easy time supplying the cash. 
Crop-moving is over now, and the cash has been sup- 
plied. Ahead of us we have a time when money is 
usually in large supply and when rates are low. 

Under the circumstances there has been little incen- 
tive on the part. of our bankers to draw gold from 
abroad. 


According to the leading compilation, January dis- 
bursements for interest and dividends will amount to 
$226,000,000 as against $201,000,000 last year. 

In view of the new bonds issued each year it is 
natural that interest payments should increase, but 
this year’s gain in disbursements of nearly thirteen 
per cent. is entirely out of the ordinary. What the 
new year may bring forth it is not easy to tell, but 
certainly in the year just passed the corporations as a 
whole must have done pretty well. 


Reports privately gathered from a large number 
of savings-banks in New York do not seem to indicate 
that the tendency on the part of the banks to pay a 
lower rate of interest has had much of an effect on 
deposits. The man who wants to save money by put- 
ting it into a savings-bank, it is pointed out, will do 
so whether the rate paid him is four per cent. or 
three-and-a-half per cent., or even less. The interest 
paid is an incidental consideration. What the average 
savings-bank depositor wants is an absolutely safe place 
in which to put his money. 


Savings-bank statements showing that this is the 
case and that deposits have been fully maintained, 
have encouraged the bond houses to make extraordi- 
nary efforts to interest the savings-banks in the bond- 
market. During the greater part of the year, purchases 
of bonds from this source have amounted to practically 
nothing. What a strong stimulating influence it would 
be if the savings-banks. could be induced to come in 
and take off the market some of the issues which have 
long been looking for a purchaser, the bond houses 
well know. 

For a buying movement of this sort in the near 
future the chances are very good. For nearly a year, 
now, the savings-banks have been practically out of 
the bond-market; and while, to a certain extent, real- 
estate mortgages have supplied their needs, sooner or 
later they are bound to come back into the market 
for corporation bands. In the mean time, moreover, 
some of the best issues suitable for savings-bank in- 
vestment have got down to a very attractive basis. 
That fact, more than anything else, is expected to 
start the ball rolling. 


Predicting the market effect of an election is a 
hazardous business. Early in November Wall Street 
was sure that a Democratic victory would bring a 
big rise in prices. Instead there took place a sharp 
decline. Almost equally positive was the London 
Stock Exchange, a month or so ago, that the expected 
Liberal victory, with a virtually unchanged Parlia- 
mentary majority, would result in a big break. There 
was a moderate decline after the Manchester polling, 
it is true, but the loss was practically all cancelled by 
the subsequent recovery. 
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English School Customs 


Some of the old customs retained in 
English schools seem very curious to the 
American student. Their excuse for being 
lies in the past, and, robbed of all mean- 
ing, they play a senseless part in the 
drama of school life to-day. 

Within the last forty or fifty years many 
of these practices have been abolished in 
the conviction that, however valuable’ his- 
torical tradition may be, much of it is 
useless lumber, hindering progress. Such 
a law, for example, as for many years was 
nominally in force at Eton, was, on the 
face of it, ridiculous. 

The river at Eton was regarded as 
being “‘in bounds ”—that is, the students 
could go there at any time without per- 
mission. But the road which led to the 
river was out of bounds. River sports 
held a large and encouraged place in 
school life, and yet to get to this permis- 
sible spot Etonians must go on forbidden 
ground. 

This rule could not, of course, be actu- 
ally enforced. When a master met a boy 
on his way to the river the master looked 
the other way, and the boy ran into a 
shop. 

A small Etonian got into trouble one 
day by demanding a fulfilment of the 
letter of one of the old customs. Accord- 
ing to a statute of Henry VI., on one day 
of the year every colleger was entitled 
to receive threepence or half a sheep, three 
pennies being the value of half a sheep at 
the time the law was passed. On the ap- 
pointed day the bursar would appear in 
the hall and give each boy his three- 
pence. 

One day, not so very many years ago, a 
small and impudent pupil demanded the 
half sheep instead of the money. The 
bursar flew into a terrible rage, reported 
the matter, and succeeded in obtaining 
for the boy a sound flogging. 

The youngster, however, received a com- 
pensation for his smarts. The day after 
his corporal punishment he met his tutor, 
who happened to be a sympathetic man 
with a keen sense of humor. 

“My lad,” he said, “I hear you are a 
great criminal. You have asked for half 
a sheep and got a flogging. Come to 
breakfast with me on Sunday. What 
would you like to eat?” 

“Tf you please, sir,” stammered the de- 
lighted boy, * goose.” And he had goose. 

A year or two ago there was recorded a 
victory in the great English school of 
Westminster. The hero of the day was 
not a winner at football or cricket, nor 
had he written a prize essay. He had 
done what is rarer in British school 
annals—eaught and kept the great pan- 
cake which is tossed on Shrove Tuesday. 

As, at the end of an allotted time, the 
cake remained practically whole, in spite 
of all the desperate efforts made to rend 
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it from its lucky possessor, the victor re- 
ceived the prize of a sovereign. 

The whole school and the masters had 
gathered in the schoolroom. The doors 
were thrown open and a_ procession 
entered, headed by the verger of the 
chapel bearing his silver mace, and fol- 
lowed by the college cook wearing a cor- 
rect white costume, flat white cap, apron 
and all. In his hand he carried a frying- 
pan containing a large pancake. In ac- 
cordance with the time-honored cugtom, 
this cake was of peculiar formation, one- 
half an inch thick, and kneaded with 
plenty of horsehair to give it consistency. 

The cook took his stand a few paces 
below the great iron bar that divides the 
school in halves, all the scholars crowding 
the spot where the cake seemed likely to 
fall. At a signal, the cook measured the 
distance with his eye, and with a swing 
of his arm sent the pancake flying over 
the bar. If he had missed his shot he 
would have been “ booked ”—that is, books 
would have been thrown at him. 

As the pancake fell, the whole school 
rushed to snatch it. For some minutes 
nothing was seen but a whirling mass of 
struggling lads. In general, little or noth- 
ing of the pancake remains. On this par- 
ticular occasion, however, a heavy, strong 
lot of boys had planned to get the pan- 
cake. They had secured good places, and 
were to form a ring as soon as the cake 
fell, and. arm in arm, protect it while one 
of their number crept under and secured 
it. The plan was excellent, but, like many 
human plans, it failed. 

The pancake fell in an unexpected place, 
near a small boy named Wells. He was 
a very delicate lad, and had no idea of 
struggling in the crowd. As the cake fell 
the circle of boys formed, according to 
agreement, and closed in upon it. Some- 
body gave Wells a push, and the little 
fellow fell forward into the middle of the 
ring, actually on top of the pancake. 

Wells grasped the opportunity, and, as 
he lay on the floor, unbuttoned his waist- 
coat, slipped the cake in, buttoned himself 
up again, and wriggled out. The cake 
had disappeared, no one knew where. 

After school Wells held his tongue and 
slipped away with the pancake. When he 
returned he was the proud possessor of 
a sovereign, with which he and his chums 
had a good time. 





Stories of the Bank of England 


THERE is much that is romantic in the 
history of the Bank of England. Had it 
not been for a clever director the bank 
would have probably suffered a fatal re- 
verse about a century ago. A panic oc- 
curred among the bank-note holders, and 
spread to an alarming extent almost be- 





fore the bank people became aware of 
what was going on. One morning, just 
after the opening of the bank, an angry 
and excited crowd thronged the street 
demanding cash for their notes. ‘There 
was, it is said, actually double the money 
in notes in the hands of that mob than 
there was gold in the coffers of the insti- 
tution, a circumstance that, naturally 
enough, presented a predicament of a bad 
sort. Gold must be got for every claim- 
ant, and that would take time. The di- 
rectors sent employees with notes into 
the crowd, whose claims were met. first, 
each being paid in sixpences and shillings. 
Many men walked away with sacks of 
shillings over their backs, satisfied; and 
the time gained by this method of pay- 
ment saved the bank, every claim being 
paid. 

It is said that but one person has ever 
succeeded in breaking into the bank. 
One day, rather more than thirty years 
ago, the directors received an anonymous 
letter stating that the writer thereof 
would meet any person the bank might 
designate in the bullion- rooms at mid- 
night, upon condition, however, that the 
individual so designated be not armed. 
At first, of course, it was thought this 
unique suggestion was a hoax. But, as 
a precaution, officers searched the bullion- 
vaults thoroughly to satisfy themselves 
that nothing had chanced that would 
enable any man to enter those rooms. 
They waited throughout the night, but 
beyond hearing a peculiar scraping sound 
that they attributed to rats, nothing 
of a suspicious nature was heard or 
seen. 

A week later, however, the directors 
were staggered at receiving a box in 
which lay several securities from the 
bank vaults. There was also a note stat- 
ing that if the directors would send a man 
to the vaults at midnight the writer 
would meet him there, after having 
broken in from the outside. 

So a number of bank employees went 
down into the vaults at the appointed 
hour and waited. Finally the seraping 
noise was again heard, and a light ap- 
peared at one end of the vaults. The 
light, however, vanished on their ap- 
proach. Then a man’s voice, issuing, as 
it seemed, from the ground right under 
their feet, commanded them to put out 
their lanterns, and the speaker would re- 
veal himself. ‘The lanterns were extin- 
guished, and a man carrying a dark-lan- 
tern came on the seene. He explained 
that he was a sewer-cleaner, and that he 
had discovered a disused drain that ran 
directly into the bank vaults. He had 
stolen nothing, so the bank gave him a 
reward which, it is said, ran into the 
thousands. 

When one enters the Bank of England, 
no matter by what door, four pairs of 





eyes watch fim, though he is unaware 
of the fact. Situated close to the doors 
are recesses in which are secreted four 
guardians of the institution. One cannot 
see them, but they can watch one closely 
with the aid of reflecting mirrors, af 
fording a view of both one’s entrance and 
one’s exit, as well as of every movement 
made from the time of entrance to the 
time of departure. 


Ice Tombs that Open 


THe body of a guide, perfectly pre 
served, has been vielded up by one of the 
Swiss glaciers after a period of twenty 
two years. In 1888 the guide fell into a 
crevasse. His body was lately recovered, 
its appearance unchanged by its long 
imprisonment in the ice. 

There have been other .ecases of the 
bringing back of a long-lost body held for 
years in the close embrace of the ice. 
One of the first instances on reeord re 
lates to the Hamel accident, which or 
curred in 1820. Several guides were 
swept down by an avalanche and hurled 
into a crevasse. Hamel prophesied the 
glacier would yield them up in the course 
of one thousand years, but Forbes believed 
that the end of the glacier would be 
reached by the bodies in forty years 
This statement was considered bold, but 
its accuracy was borne out by the event. 
In forty years the flow of ice brought the 
bodies to light. 

In 1866 Henry Arkwright was lost in 
a glacier. In just thirty-one years his 
brother received a telegram trom the 
Mayor of Chamouni stating that the body 
had been found. Every article of clothing 
was intact. His name and regiment could 
be read clearly on his handkerchief, and 
his gold pencil-case opened and shut as 
easily as when he had last used it, three 
decades before. 


The Humbler Offering 


From their expectant halls afar 
The Eastern Wise Men were they 
Kings ? 
Came with their precious offerings, 


Led to the Infant by star 


Nothing of gold, nor incense sweet, 
They brought, who watched their flocks 
night-long; 
But led by singing, came with song, 
And doubted not their gift was meet 


And I who have but little gold, 
Nor incense of rare wit, can send 
For Christmas greeting to thee, Friend, 
Only a song, like shepherds old. 
SHAEMAS O'SHEEI 








made for our foods. 


widely. 


established: 


This is over one-half. 


101.07. 


Potash. 


salts in the food. 


factiire thé elixir of life.’’ 





A “Weekly” printed some criticisms of the claims 
It evidently did not fancy our re- 
ply printed in various newspapers, and brought suit 
for libel. At the trial some interesting facts came out. 

Some of the chemical and medical experts differed 


The following facts, however, were quite clearly 


Analysis of brain by an unquestionable authority, 
Geoghegan, shows of Mineral Salts, Phosphoric Acid, 
and Potash combined (Phosphate of Potash), 2.91 per 
cent of the total, 5.33 of all Mineral Salts. 


Beaunis, another authority, shows “ Phosphoric Acid 
combined” and Potash 73.44 per cent from a total of 


Considerable more than one-half of Phosphate of 


Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows: Potassium and Phos- 
phorus (which join and make Phosphate of Potash). 
is considerable more than one-half of all the mineral 


Dr. Geo. WW. Carey, an authority on the constituent 
elements of the body, says: “The gray matter of the 
brain is controlled entirely by the inorganic cell-salt, ae 
Potassium Phosphate (Phosphate of Potash). This | 8004 digestion. 
salt unites with albumen and by the addition of oxygen 
creates nerve fluid or the gray matter of the brain. Of 
course, there is a trace of other salts and other organic 
metter in nerve fluid, but Potassium Phosphate is the 
chief factor, and has the power within itself to attract, 
by its own law of affinity, all things needed to manu- 


What About Brain Food? 


This Question Came Up in the Recent 


Trial for Libel. 


fruits, and grain. 
only law of cure.” 





Further on he says: “The beginning and end of the 
matter is to supply the lacking principle, and in molecu- 
lar form, exactly as nature furnishes it in vegetables, 
To supply deficiencies—this is the 


The natural conclusion is that if Phosphate of Potash 
is the needed mineral element in brain and you use 
food which does not contain it, you have brain fag, be- 
cause its daily loss is not supplied. 


On the contrary, if you eat food known to be rich in 
this element, you place before the life forces that which 
nature demands for brain-building. 


In the trial a sneer was uttered because Mr. Post 
announced that he had made years of research in this 
country and some clinics of Europe, regarding the effect 
of the mind on digestion of food. 


But we must be patient with those who sneer at facts 
they know nothing about. 


Mind does not work well on a brain that is broken 
down by lack of nourishment. 
oo 


A peaceful and evenly poised mind is necessary to 


Worry, anxiety, fear, hate, etc., ete., directly in- 
terfere with or stop the flow of Ptyalin, the digestive 
juice of the mouth, and also interfere with the flow of 
the digestive juices of stomach and pancreas. 


Therefore, the mental state of the individual has 
much to do (more than suspected) with digestion. 


This trial has demonstrated 





That Brain is made of Phosphate of Potash as the 





principal Mineral Salt, added to albumen and water, 





That Grape-Nuts contains that element as more than 





one-half of all its mineral salts 





things” 





A healthy brain is important, if one 
in this world. 

A man who sneers at “‘ Mind” 
Jeast understood part of himself. That part which 
some folks believe links us to the Infinite. 

Mind asks for a healthy brain upon which to act, and 
Nature has defined a way to make a healthy brain and 
renew it day by day as it is used up from work of the 
previous day. 

Nature’s way to rebuild is by the use of food which 


supplies the things required. 


*“*There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


would “do 


sneers at the best and 
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Building Confidence 


The advertisers in the Surface Cars of New 
York City are doing far more than selling their 
goods through that advertising. Any form of 


They are building up steadily and surely a 
structure of public confidence in themselves and 
their goods which is to be the permanent foun- 
dation of their future success. 

Selling merchandise plus the molding of the 
most powerful asset in business—Public Confi- 
dence—that’s the secret of the success of Surface 
Car Advertising in New York City. 

We have the exclusive control and sale of all 


advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
And 5th Avenue Auto Busses 
Study the Cards—We Have a Standard 


Ask for rates and information. 
New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


accomplish that, to a 











GALA WEEK FOR 
NEW MUSICAL 
PRODUCTIONS 


Splendid List of Light Popular 
Music Can Now Be Heard Here. 


THE up-to-the-minute numbers from the 
new operettas and musical comedies re- 
cently produced in America have just been 
transplanted to this city. The new Victor 
Records for December include a most at- 
tractive list of production numbers, given 
by the best singers and players, and every 
one can now enjoy the “hits” of the big 
musical successes. 

Three Christmas aumbers are to be found 
in the list of Red Seal Records. Evan Will- 
iams sings them, and he has perhaps no 
equal as an interpreter of the tenor music 
of the Messiah, and is at his best in these 
two lovely airs, Ev’ry Valley Shall Be Exalted 
and Comfort Ye My People, as well as in a 
famous Christmas song, The Star of Bethle- 
hem. Maud Powell plays superbly a violin 
number of rare beauty, Der Zephir, by Hu- 
bay, a noted Hungarian composer. A 
famous Kipling ballad, Rolling Down to Rio, 
is brilliantly sung by Herbert Witherspoon, 
who gives the number just the touch of hu- 
mor it requires; and this artist also gives a 
most impressive rendering of a Stabat Mater 
air, Johanna Gadski sings two Mozart 
numbers, and her superb renditions make it 
fully apparent. that she has the qualifica- 
tions to properly interpret the music of this 
master; and Marcel Journet sings Lepo- 
rello’s famous Catalogue Song from Don 
Giovanni with all the sly humor, gaiety, 
irony, and sentiment which it requires. ~ 

There is real enjoyment in hearing such 
music, and the infinite variety is amazing. 
You who haven’t heard the Victor lately 
can’t realize what good music and fun you 
are missing. But you don’t need to miss it, 
for any Victor dealer will be glad to enter- 
tain you with this music without any obli- 
gation on your part. 4.*, 





dust Observe for Yourself — 
Pronounced Individuality 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
ing than mere wordscan 
describe, are Blatz exclusive 
characteristics—so declare 


those whoreally appreciate 
character and quality in 


table beer. ‘€ 1 








— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 


INSIST ON ‘‘BLATZ’’ 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 
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The Ghost Ship of Cape Horn 


THE “phantom ship” seen in the 
vicinity of Cape Horn is, as has been 
proved by the investigation of various 
hydrographic bureaus, nothing more nor 
less than a rock which under certain 
atmospheric conditions bears a deceptive 
resemblance to a ship. 

Very often vessels coming from Europe 
to the west by way of Cape Horn have 
been startled to see what appeared to be 
a derelict with the water washing over 
her deck. If the sailors were of an 
imaginative turn they would invest the 
unknown ship with ghostly qualities and 
call her the “ Flying Dutchman,” or some- 
times the “ ghost ship” of Le Maire, from 
the strait of that name, where she was 
usually seen. 

One of the stories which have been 
longest remembered is that of the ill- 
fated Crown of Italy, which sighted the 
supposed derelict and subsequently went 
ashore. The Crown of Italy was standing 
close to the jagged black rocks at the 
entrance to the Strait of Le Maire when 
she sighted what seemed to be a water- 
logged bark drifting on the rocks of the 
strait. Many other ships rounding the 
Horn have seen a similar apparition and 
the various hydrographic offices of the 
world have received many reports to that 
effect. 

About four years ago the Norwegian 
bark Servia came into Seattle with the 
tale of a phantom ship that almost ex- 
actly corresponded to that given by the 
Crown of Italy. The second officer of the 
Norwegian vessel declared that he had 
seen a derelict with sails set and decks 
awash drifting in through the strait. It 
was this report that led our government 
officials to make public the declaration 
that the phantom ship was nothing but 
a combination of rocks and shadows. 

The numerous reports of derelicts or 
ghost ships always appearing in the same 
place led even the Argentine government 
to look into the matter. A tender was 
sent out from the near-by lighthouse with 
the object of making an investigation, 
and it was found that the apparition was 
due to a strange freak of nature. Among 
the black jagged rocks that lined both 
sides of the Strait of Le Maire there was 





one in particular which, under certain at- 
mospheric conditions, bore a deceptive 
likeness to a ship. The formation of the 
rocks and the shadows they cast combined 
to produce the effect of a bark running 
under short sail. 

The passage through the Strait of Le 
Maire is not often made. Steamers shorten 
the route by going through the Strait of 
Magellan, while sailing- vessels usually 
prefer to be entirely on the safe side. by 
going still farther south and rounding 
the Horn itself. Only under the most 
favorable conditions of weather do they 
slip through the Strait of Le Maire on the 
outward trip, going toward the south- 
west, but never when bound for the north 
For this reason many old sailors have nev 
er met the “ ghost ship” or the rock ship. 

Those who have seen it give a minute 
description of the rock and testify to its 
striking resemblance to a ship. It seems 
te be standing head on, pointing to the 
south and low in the water. The sails are 
shortened as they would be in what sailors 
call half a gale. The whole formation is 
very dark, as if the hull were painted 
black and the sails weather-beaten. It 
has three masts and is higher on the fore 
than on the main. Upon coming on the 
side of the vessel the illusion vanishes 
and the whole thing resolves itself into 
a conglomeration of black rocks. The 
perpetual fog of those regions helps, of 
course, to befuddle the vision. 

The rock looking like a ship is by no 
means a rare natural formation. Almost 
every sailor has seen one in some part of 
the world. In the Clipperton Islands 
there is a great white rock looking like a 
three-masted schooner, leaning on the wind 
with her royals set and the sun shining 
on her, white sails. About six or seven 
miles west of Honolulu there is a rock 
known as French Frigate Rock, because 
once upon a time a French frigate went 
ashore on it. The cliffs looked so much 
like a ship that the frigate was deceived 
and thought she was meeting another ves- 
sel. St. Paul Island in the middle of the 
Atlantic is said to look very much like a 
ship when approached from a_ certain 
direction, but it is a place that mariners 
prefer to give a wide berth. 




















A QUINTETTE OF ICE-BABIES 


FIVE LITTLE MUSK-OXEN IN Th NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK, 


THEY WERE RE- 


CENTLY PRESENTED BY PAUL RAINEY, WHO BROUGHT THEM FROM ELLESMERE LAND 
AND ARE THE ONLY HERD NOW LIVING IN CAPTIVITY 





“The Peking Gazette” 


THE Tching-Pao, of Peking, sometimes 
called the Peking Gazette, is undoubtedly 
the oldest newspaper in the world. The 
literal translation of the title of this 
journal is “the news of the capital.” 

The claim is made that this newspaper 
was founded seven hundred ana _ forty 
years before the Christian era; but there 
is no evidence to support such a claim, 
nor, indeed, to show that it was pub- 
lished any earlier than our own Middle 
Ages; but it is reasonable to suppose 
that it has had a continuous existence 
from a date considerably earlier than the 
European invention of printing. 

It is held by scholars that the reading 
of this journal is a most instructive 
thing, inasmuch as it unfolds a veritable 
panorama not only of official life, but 
also of Chinese social life. The reader 
will find in it, together with other official 
documents, the date upon which the re- 
gent has decided to replace his summer 
hat with a winter hat. The reader will 
observe in one issue that six of the suc- 
cessful candidates for a doctor’s degree 
are ninety years old, and ten of them 
more than eighty years old. 

The Tching-Pao is made up of several 





departments, one of which, called the 
Kung-men ch’ae, or “copy of the palace 
gate,” is very similar to the “ court cir- 
cular ” published by English newspapers, 
and records the doings of tne ruler and 
his court. 

Another department, the Shang-yii, con- 
sists of imperial decrees, and still anoth- 
er, the J'sow-pao, is made up of memo- 
rials or official papers of the officers of 
theempire. Many of these are requests for 
orders or rulings, and are answered either 
in the decrees or in special memoranda 
printed immediately after the inquiry. 

A curious feature of the official decrees, 
to those who have some knowledge of the 
Chinese language, is the attempt to trans- 
literate, or render phonetically, foreign 
words into Chinese. In one decree the 
“European ” word Qo-ti-ma-tong occurs 
several times. It is neither more nor 
less than the Latin word ultimatum, used 
in its diplomatic sense. 

Another European word frequently used 
in another decree is to-li-foong, and this 
means the telephone. 

Typographical mistakes are frequently 
found in the Jching-Pao. 1t is printed 
from movable types of wood, and the 
proof-readers are not the most accurate 
in the world. 
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Art and Lions 

Ir is related that, at a dinner given by 
Landseer, the artist, the guests were 
startled by the entry of a butler who in- 
quired, respectfully: 

“Beg pardon, sir, but did you order a 
lion? There’s one down-stairs that’s just 
come, sir.” 

Investigation proved that there was, in- 
deed, a lion down-stairs, but it was dead. 
The ecareass had been sent from the 
Zoological Park as a complimentary offer- 
ing to Sir Edwin. 

Rosa Bonheur elected to maintain live 
lions for use as models. Rosa made 
friends with her felines, caressing and 
handling them with fearlessness. At one 
time she extended to her great pets the 
freedom of her house and garden at By, 
just as if they had been dogs. This privi- 
lege she was later obliged to curtail. 

A friend of the great painter used to 
declare that it was distressing to the 
casual caller to arrive expectantly at the 
gates of the chateau, only to behold, as 
soon as the latch clicked, a big yellow lion 
rear itself upon the terrace, stretching in 
a sleepy and amiable yawn a pair of jaws 
that could easily bite off a man’s head. 

An alarmed visitor was once reassured 
by a facetious neighbor of Rosa’s, who 
had observed the stranger hesitating on 
the safe side of the fence. “ Monsieur 
need feel no alarm,” the neighbor said. 
“It is only one of Mademoiselle Rosa’s 
lions. Monsieur need only be careful not 
to step on its tail. The tip of the tail is 
black and one does not readily perceive 
it. ‘t is a friendly animal, I asure Mon- 
sieur, though I do not know how it would 
behave if stepped on. One might do well 
to go on tiptoe.” 

On another occasion an admirer of the 
artist’s work, a distinguished man _ not 
personally known to her, sent the follow- 
ing note to the chateau: 

“T had, Mademoiselle,” it read, “ prom- 
ised myself, in passing through By, the 
pleasure of seeing the lion of the place. 
I have seen the lion of the place, Madem- 
oiselle, and I therefore offer upon paper 
the tribute of my profound regard to the 
lion of the place [ no longer expect to see.” 





The Founder of the Red Cross 


By F. Lauriston Bullard 
Fottowina closely upon the death of 
Florence Nightingale, the Angel of the 
Crimea, came tidings of the death of 
Henri Dunant, the Good Samaritan of 
Solferino. Every one knew what the 

















Henri Dunant 
FOUNDER OF THE RED CROSS 


Englishwoman had done. Very few could 
in almost every nation of the single- 
handed efforts which procured for the 
human race the International Red Cross 
Society, the signing of “ the first interna- 
tional treaty of merey” in the history 
of the world. It was Dunant who made 
the ambulance a neutral piece of war ap- 
paratus and the nurse a non-combatant. 

Dunant himself acknowledged his debt 
to Florence Nightingale. Through his 
years of early manhood he had dreamed 
of an international league to prevent 
misfortunes to human beings. Then came 
the Crimean War and “the Lady with 
the Lamp.” “She made my life worth 
living,” said Dunant. “As she had 
recall what Dunant had accomplished. 
He had been forgotten by the world. 
But his death reminded a little company 
saved thousands in her limited sphere, so 
I hoped to save hundreds of thousands 
and millions on a larger basis.” 

At the age of thirty-one Dunant was 
on the field of Solferino, perhaps the 
bloodiest battle of the century. He went 
as a spectator to see the horrors he de- 
sired to mitigate. He witnessed such scenes 
as war seldom discloses. Even his de- 
scriptions caused the readers of his book 
to thrill with horror in later years. Next 
day, with peasant women as volunteer as- 
sistants, he undertook the care of the 
wounded in churches and public buildings 
of Castiglione and other near-by villages. 
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When this Geneva physician published 
his book, Un Souvenir de Solferino, he 
made men see the grim awfulness of war. 
His was a series of pen drawings of the 
scenes which Verestchagin put upon ecan- 
vas. it immediately commanded atten- 
tion. Sovereigns and their subjects alike 
read it. Many translations were made. 
The writer interviewed kings and diplo- 
mats. His purpose was made easier by 
the tales of the battles and sieges of the 
Civil War which came across the ocean 
from the United States. And at last 
the Swiss Society of Publie Utility called 
the Geneva Conference of 1863, and on 
August 23, 1864, the representatives of 
twelve nations signed the Geneva Con- 
vention. The Red Cross thus became the 
realization of Dunant’s dream of an in- 
ternational league in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate. - 

For many years after this consumma- 
tion Dunant lived in obscurity and much 
of the time in poverty. He had expended 
a large portion of his property in pro- 
moting his cause. An attack of paralysis 
incapacitated him for work, and he was 
obliged to accept the hospital service 
which is given to the poor. The first 
distribution of the Nobel prize money was 
made in 190%, and the peace prize was 
divided between Dunant and Frederick 
Passy. The 75,000 kronen came to Du- 
nant as a great boon. Since receiving 
the award he had lived quietly at Hei- 
den, a Swiss health resort. 

At Heiden Dunant’s death occurred on 
October 30, 1910. He was born in i828, 
the son of French parents living in 
Geneva. It was in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870 that the Red Cross flag 
was flown first upon a great scale. Among 
the volunteers who ministered upon the 
battlefields of France was Clara Barton. 
Thus the American Florence Nightingale 
came to understand the Red Cross, and 
through her the United States entered 
into treaty relations with the Interna- 
tional Society. ‘The three names—Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Henri Dunant, and 
Clara Barton—belong together. 





Thimbles 


Tue thimble is a Dutch invention, and 
was first brought to England by one John 
Lofting, who began its manufacture at 
Islington in 1695. 

Its name was derived from the words 
“thumb” and “bell.” Originally it was 
called “thumbell,.” then “thumble,” and 
finally “thimble.” It is recorded that 
thimbles were first worn on the thumb; 
but we can scarcely conceive how they 
could be of much service so used. 

Formerly thimbles were made of brass 
and iron only, but now they are shown in 
gold, silver, steel, horn, ivory, and even 
glass. 

There is a thimble owned by the Queen 
of Siam that is shaped like a lotus bud, 
the royal flower. It is of gold, thickly 
studded with diamonds, and is held to be 
the most costly article of the kind in the 
world. si 

In Naples very pretty thimbles composed 
of lava from Mount Vesuvius are occa- 
sionally sold, but rather as curiosities 
than as articles of real utility, being, by 
reason of the extreme brittleness of the 
lava, very easily broken. 






Three- 





Storm and stress of winter weather 
hold no terrors for the owner of this 
luxurious coupe. 

It has found favor with women be- 
cause it widens the scope of their 
social activities and shopping op- 
portunities. 


HUPMOBILE TORPEDO 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE _ 


Men of business and profession like it because 





Electric headlights; combination oil and electric 


Passenger Coupe side and tail lamps; dome light; 1100 


folding dash seat for third person; 
shock absorbers on front springs; 31 x 32-inch rear tires Ff. 0.8. Detroit 





they can cover a lot of ground and preserve 
a well-groomed appearance. ‘ 


Roomy for three, equipped with every ap- 


purtenance of town-car comfort—it is one 
of the most useful members of the Hup- 
mobile family. 


And it costs but little more to run than a business man’s car-fare. 


Hupmobile Torpedo $850 


F. O. B. Detroit 


$900 


F. O. B. Detroit 


$750 


F. O. B. Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Touring Car... 


Runabout . .. . 


Dept. L, 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


All models exhibited at Madison Square Garden, New York, January 7-14. 





CLARK'S orteENT CRUISE 


FEB. 4, $400 up for 71 days. Shore trips ALL IN- 
CLUDED. Round World, Trans-Siberian, Riviera-Italy, 
and 30 Tours to Europe. Specify program desired. 
FRANK C. CLARK, - Times Building, New York 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has | 





separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 











PRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDI 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


Opens December 12. Accommodates 400. Outdoor 
life all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, 
golf, yachting, sea bathing. FINE NEW SWIM- 
MING POOL. 

Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers, sailing twice a w 


wee k. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mers., Hamilton, Bermuda 





























“Offices For Rent” 
Between New York and Chicago 


Telephone connection until the train starts. 


Stenographer to write letters. 


Telegrams and Mail may be sent or received en route. 

Stock Reports for those interested in the market. 

Business Associates, possibly customers on same train. 

Buffet Library Car, where you find the best books, 
your favorite magazines, refreshments and cigars. 

Barber, Valet, Manicure to enable you to step off the 
train refreshed and well groomed. 


Beautiful Scenery all through 
and Mohawk Valleys and along the Great Lakes. 


20th Century Limited 


ALL-STEEL TRAIN 


Lv. New York 4.00 p. m.| Lv. Chicago 2.30 p. m. 
Lv. Boston 1.30 p.m.| Ar. Boston 11.50 a. m. 
Ar. Chicago 8.55 a.m.| Ar. New York 9.25 a. m. 





Sleeping-Car Accommodations 
Railroad and Pullman tickets can be secured at City 
Ticket Office, 298 Washington Street, Boston, ’Phone 
2140 Fort Hill; 1216 Broadway, New York, ’Phone 
6310 Madison; and 180 Clark Street, Chicago, 


*Phone 7600 Harrison. 


the Hudson River 





“For the Public Service” 
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The Gentler View 


THINKING IN DETOURS 
By Florida Pier 


Tuoucn every man dislikes thinking 
and feels wronged when compelled to do 
so, no one can say that we have not re- 
duced it to the terms least inconvenient 
to our comfort. We think in detours, and 
the spaces leaped by our thoughts are of 
far more interest than the thoughts them- 
selves. It is painfully absorbing to watch 
a woman talk for minutes, going always 
straight toward a black hole in the ice. 
She skims on, and there is apparently 
nothing to prevent her plunging into cold 
reality, but just as the ice begins to thin 
her theory rises in the air and carries her 
safely up and over, and while we gape 
open-mouthed she has made her jump with 
confounding agility, alighted, and is once 
more proceeding with spirit on her way. 
It is always ourselves whom we detour 
around, and the instinct which leads us to 
do it shows how uncommon is an honest 
confronting of our uttered opinions with 
the fount of our confirmed actions, 

We say with a noble flash of the brow, 
and Spartan seorn of exceptional cases, 
that we believe absolutely in the right of 
each person to live his life according to 
the needs of his nature, and so detached 
are our spoken opinions from our habit- 
ual acts that we speak with fevered con- 
viction, forever safe from seeing the hide- 
ous incongruity of such a speech in our 
mouths, we who for years have been trying 
to impress our ignorant will on our chil- 
dren, and frustrating their every effort 
to differ from us. When we arise, spec- 
tral figures of denunciation, in our own 
conversation we magically fail to see 
ourselves. Onlookers are appalled. It is 
like seeing a trick done which sets us 
gasping all the more for having pene- 
trated the illusion of it. It is not possi- 
ble that a man fresh from a _ bickering 
quarrel with his family can say with 
philosophical gentleness that petty quar- 
rels to him are sickening, uncivilized, and 
that it is impossible to get angry without 
burning up something precious in a rela- 
tionship that can never be rekindled. 
Surely he will stutter, his thoughts will 
come home to him as a striking example 
of the opposite faction, and, realizing that 
he has no right to such utterances, he will 
falter and stop. But there lies the marvel. 
He makes his detour, and by avoiding the 
honesty of straight thinking he is enabled 
to continue in his belief and the staunch 
support of it. For these are his verita- 
ble beliefs. It is a great solace to him 
that he has such enlightened thoughts, 
and sanctimoniously, smugly, he says in 
his heart, “I may not be much, but my 
opinions are irreproachable.” 

What is to be done with such people? 
Their slipperiness makes them impregna- 
ble. You say, “I think, above all, we 
must be honest with ourselves ”; and they, 
vigorously, on their sincerest note, echo, 
“Ah, so do I, above all things!” Their 
blindness to the next step, the question of 
whether they truly are honest with them- 
selves, paralyzes you, and, fascinated by 
their powers of evasion, you permit your- 
self to be led docilely around the stum- 
bling-block of their hypocrisy and on to 
those broad spaces of generality where 
we all show off so well. 

Why, if they really believe the opposite 
and act on it daily with a set determina- 
tion which proves their belief in it, do they 
prefer for public expression opinions so 
foreign to them? If they would admit 
that they did or thought any of the things 
common to them, we would respect them 
for continuity of thought if for nothing 
else. They would not then be the un- 
canny figures they now are. There is a 
something suggestive of necromancy in 
their never failing to note and agree with 
an enlightened idea, in spite of their firm 
adherence to darkened dungeon acts. How 
do they know it renders their position in- 
vulnerable? How is it that they are so 
sure to a nicety where to clip their 
thoughts and where again to take them 
up so that absolute immunity from elec- 
trie shock is secured for them? 

It renders one dizzy to hear the words: 
“IT think we do ourselves an irreparable 
injury when we take criticism badly. We 
shut ourselves off from all honest help- 
ful relationships.” They get as near them- 
selves as that; they dare such imminent 
risk of an encounter; then what in the 
name of all that is incomprehensible in 
human nature saves them from going 
that next step which they never do go, 
that of admitting to themselves that they 
resent and never forgive a direct criticism? 

The situation would be so simple— 
though there is something unnatural in 
even supposing a simple situation—if 
they were deep-dyed villainous souls who 
consciously did benighted things and to 
cover up their tracks, which real villains 
always know require covering, assumed 
the recognized virtues. But they are not 
dreadful people at all. They are all the 
cear people we know; they are, in fact, you 
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FIRST ROUNDER. 








“Shall we take in a Musical 


Comedy to-night, old chap ?” 
SECOND ROUNDER. “No, Ilet’s go to some Drama 
instead. There are more acts to go out between.” 








ORBIN CARS 




















TOY TONNEAU ° 


LIMOUSINE aa’ 





MODEL 40—TORPEDO, $3100—FULLY EQUIPPED 


HE CAR that achieves records for low cost of 

maintenance such as the Corbin has achieved 
proves conclusively that it possesses those sterling qual- 
ities which you demand im a car. 


FIVE PASSENGER TOURING CAR. 


SEVEN PASSENGER TOURING CAR . 
TORPEDO (Shown above) 


These prices include absolute complete equipment—as follows: 
Imported Magneto, Top with full set of Curtains, Adjustable Rain Vision Wind 
Shield, Warner Speedometer, Prest-O-Lite Gas Tank, Headlights, Combination 
Oil and Electric Dash and Tail Lamps, Storage Battery, Firestone Q. D. 
Demountable Rims, Tire Holders, Trunk Rack and full kit of tools, etc. 


A Request will Bring our Catalogue 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE CORP’N, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


$3000 
- 3000 
3050 
3100 
4000 
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An admirable discussion of the entire subject 
of Socialism, pointing out with thorough fair- 
ness both the weak and strong points of the 
doctrine as it is understood in this twentieth 
It is a book that will serve the un- 
instructed reader as a first introduction to the 
subject, and will at once put him abreast of 
the most recent developments and uppermost 
controversies of Socialism. The subject of 
modern wealth is treated with keen and illu- 
minating analysis. 
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who are reading these.words ‘and I who 
am writing them. We believe, above every- 
thing, in our own sincerity, and as long 
as we continue our system of leaping over 
certain lengths of our logic we will feel 
justified in claiming ideas as ours in 
which we have not a whit of honest share. 

And it is not the homely, long empha- 
sized virtues that we ape. That is the 
baffling part of it. By some curious 
chance we catch at the ones we are inca- 
pable of understanding. We inevitably 
aspire to the new, freshly evolved ones, 
those that require radical changes to live 
up to, the expression of which denotes a 
big departure and implies a ‘completely 
new creed conceived in pain and doubt, 
and brought to fruition at the cost of 
something else. 

There is sure to be at this point some 
kindly person thinking in warm loyalty 
to all good people: “ But are we not to 
have our ideals and be permitted to ex- 
press them, merely because our acts do not 
always succeed in exactly imitating 
them?” Oh, that reprehensible kindly 
person! I doubt if there is anything in 
the world as stultifying as such kind- 
ness. Ideas are things we have secured 
for ourselves with difficulty and results. 
They are what we are constantly trying 
to act on. Ideals are the things we hope 
to live by in some future state of devel- 
opment when we have proven ourselves 
worthy of such an existence by carrying 
out our present ideas. If an idea is legit- 
imately ours it is so integral a part of 
us that we express it perpetually, invol- 
untarily. When we, protest against the 
evidences of our ideas in others, and deny 
them by our every act, then we have no 
possible excuse for making.a verbal claim 
on them, and. the only reason that we 
can do it with the undisturbed calm 
which is ours, is because never from the 
beginning have we been frank in our re- 
lation to ourselves. 





How the Spiders Spin 


Tue silk thread is formed only on its 
exit from the insect’s body. As scon as 
the paste reaches the air it dries and 
becomes solid, and the spider expels it 
through two or three pairs of spinnerets 
that are situated at the lower part of 
the abdomen. The extremity of the spin- 
nerets contains numerous small apertures, 
and to each of these corresponds a very 
small open tube. 

It is through these tubes that the pasty 
matter makes its exit. These various 
jets, still soft, unite and form but a 
single filament—the spider’s thread. This 
thread is therefore made up of a large 
number of threads. «The slenderness of 
the latter may be judged when it is con- 
sidered that the compound thread itself 
is the emblem of tenuity. 

The réle of the spider is not limited to 
the production of the raw material; like 
a skilful spinner, it finishes and polishes 
the crude thread, and then directs the 
filament thus prepared, in order to form 
the net or web. It draws everything from 
its own resources; it is both a spinning 
and a weaving machine, and it carries 
with it the raw material, the mechanism, 
and the machinist. 

The extremities of the spider’s feet are 
true combs, some having fine and close 
teeth, and others strong and distant ones. 
It is interesting to watch the insect at 
work, turning aside the thread with one 
leg or guiding it through its teeth. 

The spinnerets are not all grouped in 
the same way. Some are arranged in 
bundles and others in clusters. It is 
quite natural to conclude from this that 
the thread has not the same qualities in 
these various cases, and that its diameter, 
tenacity, elasticity, and flexibility must 
vary with its form, according as it is more 
or less twisted. 





How Colored Fires Are Made 


For the production of red, green, yel- 
low, and blue fires, one-fifth part of the 
composition is shellac. As this is a con- 
stant quantity, it is apparent that the 
shellac has nothing to do with determin- 
ing- the color. It holds the other ele- 
ments in desired form, and regulates the 
rate of combustion. 

Another fifth part of these several com- 
pounds is the chlorate of potassium. This 
is used for the detonating effect. Of 
itself, it would give a white light and 
would burn with intense energy. It im- 
parts a “go” to the rocket. 

The remaining three-fifths are what 
give color to the flame. For producing 
red fire, nitrate of strontium is used; 
for green, nitrate of barium; for yellow, 
nitrate of sodium; and for blue, ammo- 
nia sulphate of copper. : 

Violet and purple flames are composite. 
To produce the violet, lime and copper 
and sulphur are burned together. For 
purple, strontium and calomel are burned 
with just a little copper. 
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TRIBUTE TO 
MARK TWAIN 


By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


T WOULD be hard to find in 
I any language better specimens 
of pure narrative, better examples 
of the power of telling a story and of 
calling up action so that the reader 
cannot help but see it, than Mark 
Twain’s account of the Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud, and his descrip- 
tion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 
to lynch Sherburn afterward. 
These scenes, fine as’ they are, 
vivid, powerful, and most artistic in 
their restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. In ‘Tom 
Sawyer”’ they can be paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
girl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson” the great pas- 
sages of “Huckleberry Finn” are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother as a slave “down the 
river.” I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing here my own conviction 
that the man who has given us four 
scenes like these is to be compared 
with the masters of literature. 


Consider the tale of the 

Mark Twain’s bluejay in ‘““A Tramp 
Style Abroad,” wherein the 
humor is sustained by 

unstated pathos; what could be better 
told than this, with every word the 
right word and in the right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 
negatives, but which none the less is 
one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 


In Mark Twain we have 
Mark Twain, ‘the national spirit as 
American seen with our own eyes,” 
declared Mr. Howells; 
and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 
ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imaginative 
faculty, he is a practical idealist. No 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men. Irrever- 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest ree 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He hasa habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness. 
Mark Twain has the very marrow 
of Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 

Humanist common senseand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 

and strugglers and weaklings, and he 

he is not harsh with them, reserving 

his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
and pretenders and frauds. 


After all, it is as a hu- 

Mark Twain, morist pure and simple 

Humorist that Mark Twain is best 

known and best beloved. 

He is a funmaker beyond all ques- 

tion, and he has made millions laugh 

as no other man of our century has 

done. The laughter he has aroused 

is wholesome and self-respecting; it 
clears the atmosphere. 


~ MARK 
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Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley. 


q This is something more than a special offer of books. 
It is an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 
Mark Twain himself made this offer possible in the first 
place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties. 

q The offer is his complete works—twenty-five beautiful 
volumes—for $25.00. The price is literally cut in half. 


q A good many people believe that Education comes only from 
schools and colleges. 





It doesn’t. 
The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 

q And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him only 
as a humorist and philosopher. 

He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher—and you 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 
tion—learn human nature through his pages. 
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is included in this new edition. Never before has a copyrighted 
library set of a standard author’s works been issued at such a low 


figure 
IN THIS NEW SET FOR $25 


q In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 
binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped a 
The books are printed on white antique wove paper, wo 
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wish to use the set for a Christmas Gift you favor us with .g@ lf | keep the books, I will remit to you $2.00 

: é ss A a month until the full price, $25.00, has been 

your order at once. You need only fill in this order blank of paid. W 12 
and all the books come to you at once. Then send ,@ 
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